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Pierre Waelbroeck 


IERRE WAELBROECK, Assistant Director of the Inter- 

national Labour Office, was accidentally drowned, while on 
holiday, on’ 22 July 1944. His untimely death, so soon after the 
loss of Osvald Stein, has taken him from the Office that he served 
so well at the very moment when he was more than ever needed. 

He was born in 1891 in Ghent, Belgium. After graduating from 
the University of Ghent with the degree of Doctor of Laws, he 
served with distinction with the Belgian Army in the first world 
war; he was awarded the War Cross and made a Knight of the 
Order of Leopold II. On release from military service, as a result 
of serious wounds, he taught for a time in schools for Belgian refu- 
gees in the Netherlands and then served for a short period in the 
Belgian Ministry of Economic Affairs. In 1919 he became a mem- 
ber of the Secretariat of the League of Nations. A few months 
later he was transferred to the staff that Albert Thomas was gather- 
ing round him for the newly formed I.L.O. In little more than a 
year he had been put in charge of the Editorial Section, and became 
responsible for the publication of the I.L.O.’s various periodicals, 
the documents of the International Labour Conference and the 
many other volumes issued by the Office. One of the largest services 
of the Office, its creation and organisation were the work of Wael- 
broeck. He set it upon a firm foundation and guided its activities 
for over fifteen years. 

At the end of 1936 he was called upon to assume the very differ- 
ent task of Chief of the Unemployment and Migration Section. 
The strikingly short time in which he became an acknowledged 
authority upon these new subjects is a measure of his ability. The 
results of his work were already apparent in 1937, when the Con- 
ference adopted the Public Works Recommendations, and still 
more so in 1939, when it adopted the Migration for Employment 
Convention and Recommendation, and the Recommendations on 
vocational training and apprenticeship. 

When the working centre of the I.L.O. was transferred to 
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Montreal in 1940, Waelbroeck was among the indispensable mem- 
bers of the staff who moved to Canada. He then added to his exist- 
ing duties the charge of the Labour Conditions Section. His respon- 
sibilities thus greatly increased, until they culminated in February 
last, in his appointment as an Assistant Director. While in Mont- 
real, he undertook over thirty missions on behalf of the Office, in 
connection with refugee and migration questions, post-war recon- 
struction problems, Canadian-American meetings on questions of 
labour supply, and various other aspects of I.L.O. affairs. An 
example of his arduous life can be taken from his programme at 
the end of 1943. In October he went to Mexico City to represent 
the Office at the First Inter-American Population Congress; he was 
at Atlantic City in November, at the meeting of the Council of 
U.N.R.R.A.;-and in December he was attending the ‘Ninety-first 
Session of the Governing Body of the I.L.O. in London. He re- 
turned to Montreal in time to devote his energies to the preparation 
of reports for the Twenty-sixth Session of the International Labour 
Conference. When it met in Philadelphia in April Waelbroeck was 
Assistant Secretary-General of the Conference. 

This is a bare outline of a life of devoted work in the service of 
the Office. There remains to say something of thé character of the 
man. The following words were spoken at his funeral by Mr. E. J. 
Phelan, the Acting Director of the International Labour Office. 


“When he came to us twenty-five years ago he was already a dis- 
tinguished figure. He had been honoured by his country for his servi- 
ces in the Belgian Army and he had won academicqualificationsof the 
highest order. It was not long before the Office learned to appre- 
ciate his quick and yet never superficial intelligence, his energy and 
capacity for work, his abilities as a leader and a negotiator, his 
talent for human relations and those still more valuable gifts of 
character, honesty of purpose, frankness of approach, and a gay 
courage which no difficulties could dismay. To that list, which 
could be lengthened, should be added something more difficult to 
define but something of infinite value to an international institu- 
tion—his representational quality as an example of European 
culture and tradition at its best. Inevitably he was given a succes- 
sion of positions of responsibility in which his qualities found ever 
wider play. As Chief of the Editorial Section, Chief of the Employ- 
ment and Migration Section, and Chief of the Conditions of Work 
Section his contributions to the growth and success of the Office 
cannot be exaggerated. His experience in these three sections made 
him familiar to a unique degree and extent with all the innumerable 
problems that go to make up the life of industry in countries all over 
the world. With it he combined a talent for administration which 
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marked him out for the post of Assistant Director, to which he 
was appointed only a few months ago. Even in that brief period 
he gave multiple evidence of how well that appointment was justi- 
fied and of how fitted he was for the responsibilities it entailed. 
Many of the most important decisions of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence had their origin in his inspiration or were due to his skilful 
leadership. 

“But the relationship between Pierre Waelbroeck and the 
I.L.0. is not to be defined by any list of reports which he prepared 
or directed or even by the decisions of the Conference which he 
inspired and guided. It was something much more than that. What 
he found in the I.L.O. was more than a career: it was a mission and 
a cause. He felt that the Office was a great instrument of human 
progress and that through it he was taking an effective part in the 
stirring of a new world consciousness and in building the practical 
machinery through which millions of men and women everywhere 
might progress steadily towards a better-ordered existence in which 
peace and security and justice should prevail. I believe that this 
was his deep conviction and that his work in the I.L.O. brought 
him deep spiritual satisfaction. 

“But great as was his absorption in international work, it had 
no more than its rightful place in a life of admirable balance. In 
the fullness of that life there was room for other major interests 
and room also for the gracious things of the civilisation he repre- 
sented: the love of art and of music. But first and foremost he was 
a devoted husband and father; the head of a family exceptionally 
united, which was ever the object of his loving care and from which 
he drew a well-deserved measure of pride and happiness. To them 
his loss is indeed irreparable. 

‘Nor did his devotion to international affairs diminish his love 
of his country. He followed actively the affairs of his country, and 
we know how keenly he felt its present tribulations and how eagerly 
he welcomed the signs that its liberation will not long be delayed. 

“In all the years of his active life his loyalties to his family, 
to his country, and to the I.L.O. completed and enriched one 
another. The span of years that was allotted to him is therefore 
to be measured, not by the calendar, but by a sum of achievement 
and fulfilment which few can claim. We, his friends and colleagues 
in the Office, feel how gravely the I.L.O. is weakened by his passing 
at this critical time, weakened not only by the loss of the vast and 
varied knowledge he had at his command, but more severely still 
by the loss of all that he embodied of its history and tradition. 

“Others now must take up his tasks. In doing so, we shall day 
by day realise more fully how great they were. But we owe it to 
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him to carry them on. That is the best tribute we can pay to him. 
It should be not only a last, but a lasting tribute. Let us resolve 
that it shall be his.”’ 


The many messages of condolences received by the Office show 
that Pierre Waelbroeck’s work had won him international esteem. 

Among those who sent messages were: Mr. Harold Butler, 
British Minister in Washington, and former Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office; Mr. Sean Lester, Acting Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations; Mr. Herbert H. Lehman, Director 
General of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration; Sir Herbert Emerson, Director of the Intergovernmental 
Committee on Refugees; Mr. Dupong, Prime Minister of Luxem- 
burg; the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the following countries: 
Argentina (Gen. Orlando Peluffo), Belgium (Mr. Paul-Henri 
Spaak), Chile (Mr. Joaquin Fernandez), Luxemburg (Mr. Joseph 
Bech), Mexico (Mr. Ezequiel Padilla), Uruguay (Mr. José Serrato), 
and Venezuela (Mr. Parra Pérez); the Ministers of Labour or Social 
Welfare of the following countries: Bolivia (Mr. Victor Andrade), 
Canada (Mr. Humphrey Mitchell), Chile (Mr. Mariano Bustos 
Lagos), China (Mr. Ku Cheng-kang), France (Mr. Adrien Tixier), 
Great Britain (Mr. Ernest Bevin), Haiti (Mr. Maurice Darti- 
gue), Luxemburg (Mr. Pierre Krier), Mexico (Mr. Francisco 
Trujillo Gurria), Poland (Mr. Jan Stancezyk), United States (Miss 
Frances Perkins), and Uruguay (Mr. Javier Mendivil); the Belgian 
Ministers of the Interior (Mr. Auguste de Schrijver) and Public 
Works and Communications (Mr. Auguste Balthazar); the Luxem- 
burg Minister of Justice (Mr. Victor Bodson); Mr. Arthur Wauters, 
Deputy and former Minister of Labour, Belgium; Mr. Norman 
Robertson, Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, Canada; 
Mr. Javier Correa, Secretary-General, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Peru; Mr. Dean Acheson and Mr. A. A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secre- 
taries of State, United States. 

Members of the Governing Body who sent messages, in addition 
to the Chilean, Mexican, and Polish Ministers of Labour and the 
French Commissioner for Social Affairs, were the Chairman, Mr. 
Carter Goodrich (United States); the Government representatives 
of Belgium (Mr. Paul van Zeeland), Brazil (Mr. Lourival Fontes), 
Canada (Mr. Vincent MacDonald), China (Mr. Li Ping-heng), 
Norway (Mr. C. J. Hambro), and Yugoslavia (Mr. Ivan Soub- 
botitch); Sir John Forbes Watson, Mr. G. Joassart, and Mr. R. 
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Morawetz, British, Belgian, and Czechoslovak employers’ rep- 
resentatives; and Mr. J. Hallsworth and Mr. J. Rens, British and 
Belgian workers’ representatives. A message was also received 
from Mr. H. C. Oersted (Denmark), former Vice-chairman of 
the Governing Body. 

Communications from diplomatic and consular sources included 
messages from the representatives of Argentina (Mr. Marcelo F. 
Aberastury, Secretary to the Embassy at Washington, and Mr. 
Sail Aguilar, Consul-General at Montreal), Belgium (Baron Silver- 
cruys, Ambassador at Ottawa, and Mr. Georges Theunis, Ambas- 
sador at New York), Luxemburg (Mr. Hugues LeGallais, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Washington), 
Poland (Mr. Tadeusz Brzezinski, Consul-General at Montreal), 
Sweden (Mr. Per Wijkman, Minister at Ottawa), Switzerland (Mr. 
Gaston Jaccard, Consul-General at Montreal), and Uruguay 
(Mr. Ernest Kiihn Talay, Consul at Montreal). 

Condolences were also received from Government departments 
in the following countries: Canada (Mr. V. C. Phelan, Director of 
Information, Department of Labour), Ecuador (Mr. F. A. Lépez 
Arteta, President, National Insurance Institute), Peru (National 
Social Insurance Fund), United States (Mr. Wilbur J. Cohen, 
Assistant Director, Social Security Board; Miss Frieda Miller, 
Chief, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor; Mr. Otis E. Mulli- 
ken, Chief, Division of Labor Relations, Department of State), 
and Uruguay (Mr. Amadeo Almada, President, Institute of Pen- 
sions); and from various institutions in the following countries: 
Canada (Mr. Jean Pierre Després, Secretary, Social Science Faculty, 
Laval University, Quebec; Mr. Norman S. Dowd, Executive Secre- 
tary, Canadian Congress of Labour; Mr. T. H. Matthews, Secre- 
tary, McGill University Senate, Montreal; Mr. R. B. Morley, 
Industrial Accident Prevention Association, Toronto), Peru (Mr. 
Carlos Vidal, Director, Peruvian Traders’ Association), Poland 
(Dr. Joseph Pawlikowski, Director, Polish Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Montreal), and the United States (Mr. J. F. Normano, 
Director of Studies, Research Bureau for Post-War Economics, 
New York; Mr. Hans Simons, Dean of the New School, New York). 

Among other communications were messages from the Co- 
Ordinator of Inter-American Affairs (Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller), 
the International Federation of Trade Unions (Mr. Walter Scheve- 
nels, General Secretary), the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom (Miss Gertrude Baer), and the British Women’s 
Engineering Society (Miss Caroline Haslett). 











Factory Inspection in China 


by 


Dr. T. K. DJANG 


Chief of the Bureau of Factory and Mining Inspection 
Ministry of Social Affairs, Chungking 


The problem of labour conditions in China has from the first 
engaged the attention of the International Labour Organisation. At 
the Washington Conference in 1919, the Chinese Government was 
invited to adhere to the principle of the protection of labour by legisla- 
tion', and the various measures taken in conformity with that principle 
have from time to time been noted in the pages of the Review.” In 1931 
the National Government requested the assistance of the International 
Labour Office in organising the Factory Inspectorate contemplated 
in the recently promulgated Factory Inspection Act, and the Office 
sent a special Mission to China for this purpose.® 

Progress in factory inspection was interrupted by the outbreak of 
Sino-Japanese hostilities in 1937. Despite the difficulties with which 
the Government has since been faced, the work was resumed in 1941, 
a Bureau of Factory and Mining Inspection being set up in the Minis- 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 6, Dec. 1924: ‘‘Labour Condi- 
tions and Labour Regulations in China”, pp. 1006-1007. 

2 In addition to the above mentioned article, see, for example, Vol. VIII, 
No. 1, July 1923, pp. 1-20: “Labour and Industry in China”, by J. B. TAYLER 
and W. T. ZunG; Vol. XI, No. 5, May 1925, pp. 665-681: ‘‘The Recommenda- 
tions of the Shanghai Child Labour Commission”, by Dame Adelaide ANDERSON; 
Vol. XII, No. 5, Nov. 1925, pp. 668-676: ‘‘Labour Conditions in China”’; Vol. XV, 
No. 1, Jan. 1927, pp. 24-50: ‘‘Some Aspects of the Labour Problem in China’’, 
by P. Henry, and No. 3, Mar. 1927, pp. 339-363: ‘“‘The Labour Movement 
in China”, by Dr. TA CHEN; Vol. XIX, No. 1, Jan. 1929: ‘Social Legislation in 
China under the Nationalist Government’’, by C. S. CHAN. 

3 The Mission was entrusted to an official of the Office, Mr. Camille Péne, 
Chief of Section, and Dame Adelaide Mary Anderson, former Principal Lady 
Inspector of Factories in Great Britain, who visited China during the autumn 
of 1931. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXV, No. 5, May 1932, pp. 
591-604: ‘‘Towards the Establishment of a Factory Inspectorate in China’, 
by C. Péne. Dame Adelaide Anderson first visited China in 1923 upon the invita- 
tion of the National Christian Council to serve on its Industrial Committee. 
She was a member of the Child Labour Commission of the Shanghai Municipal 
Council in 1923-24. In 1926 she returned to China to serve on the British Advisory 
Committee for the Boxer Indemnity Fund. Her third and last visit to the country 
was on the I.L.O. mission. 
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try of Social Affairs in 1943. As the following article shows, sub- 
stantial progress has been made and clear plans for the future are 
envisaged. 


FACTORY INSPECTION BEFORE THE WAR 


DURING the decade that preceded the outbreak of Sino-Japanese 

hostilities on 7 July 1937, the Legislative Yuan of the National 
Government of China enacted a substantial body of labour legisla- 
tion, including in particular the Factory Act promulgated on 30 
December 1929', the Health and Safety Regulations issued under 
the Factory Act on 9 October 1935*, the Regulations for the 
enforcement of the Factory Act promulgated on 16 December 1930', 
and the Factory Inspection Act promulgated on 10 February 1931.4 
Although this legislation is of recent origin, the standards pre- 
scribed therein do not fall short of those of important industrial 
countries with a long experience of factory legislation. The reason 
lies in the fact that China, as a Member State of the International 
Labour Organisation, has approved a number of the international 
labour Conventions relating to the protection of factory workers, 
such as those on the protection of women and children, hours of 
employment, and safety and health in factories. The desire to keep 
up with western standards is one main feature of China’s factory 
legislation. Another is its adherence to the principles laid down 
by the Kuomingtang Central Political Council, the highest organ 
of the Kuomingtang Party in China before the war. 

The Factory Inspection Act (as amended on 16 April 1935), 
provides that only persons possessing one of the following three qua- 
lifications may be appointed by the Government as inspectors of 
factories: graduates of technical colleges at home or abroad who have 
become qualified after due training; persons who have worked in 
factories for not less than ten years, have sufficient knowledge and 
skill, and have become qualified after due training; graduates of 
technical colleges at home or abroad holding certificates as tech- 
nical experts. Factory inspectors were to be trained by the central 
authority for labour administration. The Act empowered them 
to make regular or irregular visits to factories; to advise employers 
or workers on safety and health installations or methods; to pro- 
mote collaboration between employers and workers, etc.; to pro- 
hibit them from receiving bribes from any quarter, exposing trade 
secrets, disturbing industrial relations, or taking up other public 


1 For the amended text of the Act, ¢f. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1932, Chin. 2. 


2 Idem, 1935, Chin. 3. 
> Cf. P. Y. Koo: Chinese Labour Laws (Shanghai, Commercial Press, 1935). 
* Legislative Series, 1931, Chin. 1; amendment, 1935, Chin. 2. 
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or gainful employment. Lastly, it required them to make regular 
reports to the competent authority. 

To prepare for the enforcement of the factory legislation, a 
Training Class for Factory Inspectors was instituted in April 1931, 
to which men and women recruited from coastal cities and provinces 
were sent by various local authorities. In a course extended over 
six months and covering such subjects as industrial conditions in 
China, labour problems and laws, factory safety and health, com- 
parative factory inspection, labour statistics, industrial psychology, 
and Kuomingtang Party principles, 24 inspectors were trained 
and sent back to their localities. A second class of 35 persons, 
drawn from central provincial areas, later underwent a similar 
course. A year after the promulgation of the Factory Act trained 
factory inspectors began visits of inspection to manufacturing 
establishments in different parts of the country. 


The Central Bureau of Factory Inspection 


Under the Factory Inspection Act, inspectors were to be ap- 
pointed by the central competent authority, and the local authori- 
ties had power to appoint them only under urgent necessity and 
then under central direction. At first, however, the inspectors were 
in fact in the employ and under the control of local authorities, 
the central authority at the time exercising little supervision. Its 
efforts at developing a unified policy and programme were further 
limited by the existence of foreign-administered areas, of which 
the more important were the Concessions in Hankow, Tientsin, 
and Shanghai and the International Settlement in Shanghai. To 
strengthen the central control of factory inspection, the Ministry 
of Industries petitioned the Executive Yuan on 5 June 1933 to 
authorise the establishment of a Central Bureau of Factory Inspec- 
tion. Approval having been granted at the 107th meeting of the 
Yuan, the Bureau was set up in Nanking on 6 August 1933. The 
Director of the Department of Labour of the Ministry’ became 
concurrently Chief of the Central Bureau of Factory Inspection. 
His technical staff included chiefs of an inspection section and a 
health section, together with eight inspectors of factories and six 
technicians and assistant technicians. 

Under the auspices of the Ministry three committees were 
established. The Committee on Factory Inspection, with a mem- 
bership of experts in labour legislation and its administration, 
planned studies with a view to making specific recommendations 





1 At that time, Mr. Li Ping-heng, who is now the Permanent Delegate of the 
Chinese Government on the I.L.0. Governing Body. 
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to the Ministry for the efficient enforcement of the Factory Act. 
The Factory Inspection Assistance Committee included indus- 
trialists, labour leaders, Government officials, and experts, and 
aimed at strengthening collaboration between the Government, 
employers, and workers for the furtherance of factory inspection. 
The Industrial Safety and Health Committee, of doctors, indus- 
trialists, and factory inspectors, prepared draft regulations on 
health and safety in factories (a first draft was communicated to 
the Ministry, upon request, by the International Labour Office) 
which were subsequently amended and adopted by the Ministry.' 
The general work of the Central Bureau of Factory Inspection 
included the drafting of orders and regulations, the devising of 
plans for factory inspection, direction, and supervision, and the 
issue of annual reports, pamphlets, and other publicity material. 

Among the regulations drafted by the Bureau and promulgated 
by the Ministry were those governing the establishment of nurse- 
ries in factories, factory clinics, the industrial safety and health 
movement, and the organisation of local factory inspection boards. 
The aim was to ensure as far as possible the development of a unified 
system of factory inspection for the country, even though inspection 
was the function of local authorities. 


Plan for Gradual Enforcement of the Factory Act. 


The Bureau also made plans for the effective enforcement of the 
Factory Act by stages, recognising that the requirements of the 
law could not be completely fulfilled all at once. A Programme 
of Factory Inspection was outlined, aiming at progressive enforce- 
ment in five stages and without fixing a time limit for the comple- 
ting of any one stage. In the first stage the attention of inspectors 
would be directed towards securing the use of employment books 
by factories and the enforcement of such provisions of the Act as 
those relating to the protection of children, women, and apprentices; 
the notification of accidents; and workmen’s compensation. At the 
second stage, in addition to continuing the work of the first, the 
emphasis was to be upon the health and safety provisions of the 
Act. In the third, efforts would be made to secure compliance 
with the clauses of the Act covering overtime, work shifts, rest 
periods, and training. To the fourth was assigned enforcement 
of the provisions on the minimum age of employment, the prohibi- 
tion of night work, and maternity leave. The final stage was to 
include enforcement of the hours of work requirements and annual 
holidays with pay. Unfortunately, factors which will be discussed 


' The Factory Safety and Health Inspection Regulations of 9 Oct. 1935. 
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in more detail below, were responsible for delays, and the first stage 
had not been completed before the outbreak of Sino-Japanese 
hostilities in 1937. 


The Work of the Bureau. 


With a view to directing and supervising the work of local 
factory inspection the Chief of the Inspection Section of the Cen- 
tral Bureau of Factory Inspection! made visits to various industrial 
centres in 1933 and 1934. Local authorities were given instructions 
to submit inspection reports at intervals of three months, to organ- 
ise factory safety and health committees, and to follow closely the 
Programme of Factory Inspection. Information concerning the 
incidence of industrial diseases was to be sought and communicated 
to the Bureau. 

The Bureau issued comprehensive reports in 1934 and 1936, 
giving details of the inspections carried out. Pamphlets were 
published on such subjects as ‘‘First-aid Service’’, ‘Sanitation in 
Factories’, ‘‘Ventilation in Workrooms’’, and so forth. In the 
Monthly Labour Review, the official publication of the Ministry 
of Industries, a series of articles appeared by inspectors and others 
of the Bureau Staff. 

In January 1936 the Bureau held an Industrial Safety and 
Health Exhibition in its own offices in Nanking, which was attended 
by many persons from Shanghai, Wusih, and other cities. The 
exhibits included 733 photographs, 663 posters, 130 diagrams, 102 
models, 400 factory safety and health appliances, over 200 reports 
and publications, numerous lantern slides, and a 32 mm. film on 
safety and health in factories. 

Thus in this period the work of the Central Bureau of Factory 
Inspection was mainly supervisory, the actual inspections being 
carried out by local authorities. But owing to the lack of trained 
inspectors and to the financial difficulties of the local authorities, 
inspection in pre-war China did not produce satisfactory results. 
It may be useful to examine the causes in some detail. 

The City Government of Shanghai had, in 1931 and 1932, sent 
22 inspectors to the Training Class. For jurisdictional reasons 
inspectors were not permitted to function within the foreign- 
administered areas in Shanghai, and many resigned. From Sep- 
tember 1933 thorough inspections were carried on by the remaining 
staff in factories outside these areas, but by the end of 1934 only 
eight of the original group remained. Similar difficulties in holding 


1 The first Chief, who made his first visits at the end of 1933, became in 1934 
Director of the China Branch Office of the I.L.O., a post he still holds. 
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the persons who had been trained were experienced in other cities. 
Two had been sent to the Training Class from Tsingtao; one failed 
to return. The single inspector attempted to carry on, calling meet- 
ings of employers to explain the requirements of the Act. Foreign 
employers, chiefly Japanese, opposed inspection of their factories 
by Chinese inspectors pending the settlement of the similar problem 
in Shanghai, and only Chinese factories therefore were inspected. 
Of the two men who had been sent for training from Peiping, one 
failed to return, the second resigned soon after assuming his post, 
and by the beginning of 1932 inspection was at a standstill. In 
reply to the Central Bureau’s requests that the work should be 
resumed, the Peiping Municipal Government in March 1934 
indicated that this was impossible for financial reasons. The single 
official who had been sent to the Training Class from Nanking 
failed to complete the course. Upon later urging by the Central 
Bureau to appoint competent persons for the task, the Nanking 
Municipal Government appointed as probationary inspectors a 
clerk in the Bureau of Social Affairs and a technician in the Bureau 
of Public Works, who, in the absence of qualifications and instruc- 
tion in their work, achieved little. Kiangsu, Chekiang, and Shan- 
tung Provincial Governments experienced similar difficulties. None 
could get competent men, none could allocate sufficient funds for 
the expenses of inspection. Elsewhere in China the Factory Act 
was practically unknown to either employers or workers. In 
Shanghai and other cities the foreign-administered areas repre- 
sented a bar to centrally directed enforcement. 


The I.L.O. Mission 


The Chinese Government was fully aware of the difficulties 
associated with the enforcement of the Factory Act. As early as 
26 February 1931, less than two months after the Act was promul- 
gated, the Ministry of Industries invited the International Labour 
Office to send experts on factory legislation and inspection to give 
technical assistance and advice on the organisation of factory 
inspection. A Mission composed of Dame Adelaide Anderson and 
Mr. C. Péne accordingly visited China in the autumn of that year." 
They spent much time in investigating industrial conditions in 
Shanghai and elsewhere and made valuable recommendations 
to the Ministry, considerably influencing thereby the course of 
Chinese factory inspection. 

In the first place, they used their good offices to seek a solution 
to the jurisdictional difficulty in Shanghai. The Chinese authorities 


1 See above, p. 284. 
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wished to visit every factory in China whether situated in a foreign- 
administered area or elsewhere, whether owned by a Chinese or 
by a foreign national. The Shanghai Municipal Council, the au- 
thority of the International Settlement, opposed this view, prevent- 
ing Chinese inspectors from entering Settlement enterprises. In 
August 1931 the Council had expressed its view that the Factory 
Act, though sound in principle, would take time to enforce. In 
November a Conference was held attended by the International 
Labour Office Mission members and representatives of the Ministry 
of Industries, the Shanghai Municipal Council, and the French 
Municipal Council (the authority of the French Concession). 
At the close of three sittings three principles covering factory in- 
spection in the Settlement and Concession had been accepted. The 
two Councils would appoint inspectors trained by the Chinese 
Government to inspect factories in the areas under their jurisdic- 
tion; the inspectors should report regularly to the two local author- 
ities and to the Chinese Government; and the inspectors appointed 
by the two Councils and the City Government of Shanghai would 
meet once a month to exchange experiences and assist one another 
in the improvement of factory inspection methods. Details were 
left to be worked out later. Matters were delayed by Sino-Japanese 
hostilities during the first five months of 1932, but in April 1933 
representatives of the Shanghai Municipal Council and the Shang- 
hai City (Chinese) Government met for this purpose. No con- 
crete progress in reaching agreement could, however, be achieved.! 

Meanwhile, at the Seventeenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference at Geneva in June 1933, the Chinese Govern- 
ment delegate presented a resolution seeking to secure the influence 
of the International Labour Organisation in the issue of the applica- 
tion of the Chinese Factory Act to industrial enterprises owned 
by foreign nationals in China.? The resolution was not adopted. 
The following year the issue was again raised, but again without 
result. In 1936 some progress was made in local negotiations in 
Shanghai, a draft agreement being worked out between the Shang- 
hai Municipal Council and the Chinese authorities, and negotia- 





1 Though unable to reach an agreement under which the regulation of indus- 
trial conditions in the International Settlement would be carried out under the 
supervision of the Central Bureau of Factory Inspection, the Shanghai Municipal 
Council in the decade between 1932 and 1942 made considerable progress. 
Cf. E. M. Hinper: Life and Labour in Shanghai (New York, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1944, 2nd ed.); see also, SHANGHAI MunicrpaAL CounciL: “Regulations 
of Industrial Conditions”, in Annual Reports, 1933-1941.—Ep. 

‘The issue, however, was, as the preceding paragraph shows, not only that 
enterprises owned by foreign nationals were not subject to Chinese labour law, 
but also that authorities of the foreign-administered areas resisted all desire of 
the Chinese Government to have its factory inspectors operate within these 
areas, whether inspecting foreign- or Chinese-owned plants.—Eb. 
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tions were begun also between the latter and the French Municipal 
Council. This draft agreement failed to secure the approval of 
the Consular Body.! In 1937 the Director of the International 
Labour Office, during the course of a journey in the Far East, had 
planned to come to China, partly on account of this jurisdictional 
issue. With the outbreak of Sino-Japanese hostilities the visit was 
postponed and all progress both of negotiation between the parties 
on the spot and of inspection by the Central Bureau came to an 
end. The complicated issue found its solution in the new treaties 
of equality signed in 1943 between China and Great Britain and 
China and the United States abrogating the rights of consular 
jurisdiction in China of those two countries. 


The Recommendations of the Mission. 


The I.L.O. experts were of opinion that the requirements of the 
Factory Act were remote from the actual conditions of employment 
in factories in China. They pointed out that dislocation in organisa- 
tion and personnel management would follow an attempt at total 
enforcement and advised application in three stages. In the first, 
to be completed by the end of 1931, inspectors in their districts 
should investigate conditions, make contacts with employers, 
collect data on the number of workers employed, and supply the 
forms and registers which employers were required to fill in. In 
the second stage attention should be focused on health and safety 
provisions, and employers should be required to make necessary 
improvements where there was imminent danger to life or limb 
and in cases of serious negligence. In the third period the provi- 
sions of the Act in respect of hours. of work, rest periods, annual 
holidays, and the like should be enforced. It will be seen that this 
proposal of the experts was in principle adopted by the Chinese 
Government in 1934, when the decision was made to enforce the 
Act in five, instead of three, stages.” 

The I.L.0O. Mission recommended that China should adopt a 
system of local factory inspection, the local authorities being made 
responsible for the payment and instruction of inspectors. This 
advice was based on the vast size of China, a continent within a 
continent, where communication facilities were for the most part 
inadequate, where political unity was still but an ideal, and where 
industries were undeveloped or under-developed. In seven and a 
half years of experience with a local system, however, success was 

1 The powers of the Shanghai Municipal Council were defined in the Land 
Regulationsand Bye-laws attached thereto and were exercised under the consuls 


of the powers whose nationals had extraterritorial rights.—Eb. 
2 See above, p. 287. 
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not achieved. China is now veering towards a central system of 
factory inspection. 

The Mission was of opinion that the courses in the Training 
Class were suitable and adequate. It considered that Chinese 
college graduates were quick to acquire the general knowledge and 
technical skill required for factory inspection, and recommended 
that training should proceed in the future much along the lines 
already adopted, with emphasis on the cultivation of resourceful- 
ness on the part of inspectors and the development of good character 
and a sense of responsibility. This recommendation has had a con- 
tinuing influence and its principles are embodied in the training of 
inspectors today, as will be seen. 

The experts, arguing from the experience of older industrial 
countries, recommended further that women should also be em- 
ployed as factory inspectors in China, an added reason being the 
extensive industrial employment of women. In training women 
inspectors, emphasis might be placed on courses in public hygiene 
and social welfare, to the exclusion of some of the more mechanical 
subjects. 

In regard to the minimum age for admission to employment, 
the Mission recommended the creation of a national network of 
schools where children forbidden by law to work in factories might 
be educated. It was of opinion that, until educational facilities 
were available, the local authorities might lower the minimum age 
of factory employment by administrative ordinance to twelve 
years or even eleven. This recommendation was not adopted by 
the Government, and the fact remains that today primary educa- 
tion has not yet become sufficiently widespread and that in some 
industrial concerns children of eleven or even ten years are some- 
times employed. 

The International Labour Organisation thus gave much valuable 
assistance to the cause of the regulation of industrial conditions in 
China at a time when its help was greatly needed. There is no 
doubt that further help would have been forthcoming had not 
the outbreak of Sino-Japanese hostilities in July 1937 interrupted 
for some years the work of Chinese factory inspection. With the 
removal of the Chinese Government from Nanking to Hankow 
at the end of 1937, the Ministry of Industries was replaced by a 
Ministry of Economic Affairs, set up in January 1938. The new 
Ministry devoted itself chiefly to the work of industrial reconstruc- 
tion, the evacuation of industrial concerns from the danger zones 
to the interior, and the training and control of industrial workers. 
The important work of factory inspection was temporarily sus- 
pended. It was one of the first casualties of the war. 
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The casualty, however, was not a permanent one. When on 
16 November 1940 the Ministry of Social Affairs ceased to be 
under the direction of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomingtang Party and was placed under the Executive Yuan!', 
the work of labour administration was also moved from the control 
of the Ministry of Economic Affairs to that of the Ministry of 
Social Affairs, and became an integral part of social, rather than 
economic, administration. 

In the programme of social administration drafted by the 
Ministry of Social Affairs for the year 1941, the promotion of 
factory inspection was included. On 5 March 1941 the author, 
who had studied factory inspection in Great Britain for three 
years and written his doctorate thesis on that subject®, was ap- 
pointed by the Ministry to pick up the work of the former Central 
Bureau of Factory Inspection dropped nearly four years previously. 
The Factory Act was still valid; a new and vigorous Ministry had 
assumed control of factory inspection, and had allotted $87,200 
Chinese currency for the expenses of the work in 1941. It remained 
only to make new plans for factory inspection and secure the right 
personnel to carry them out with efficiency. 

In April 1941 two Regulations were promulgated by the Ministry 
of Social Affairs, one on the recruitment of factory inspectors 
through open competitive examination, the other on the training 
of factory inspectors under a new scheme. In June of that year 
the first competitive examination was held in Chungking, for 
which twelve candidates sat, men who had either graduated from 
or studied for some years in institutions of college grade, or had 
had several years of practical experience in industrial establish- 
ments. Six were successful, securing an average mark of over 60 
per cent. in such subjects as Chinese, English, and Party principles, 
and in such alternative subjects as labour problems and legislation 
or physics, statistics or mechanical engineering, and principles of 
sociology or chemistry. Oral and physical examinations were also 
held. The six successful candidates were all college graduates, 
two from a college of engineering, two from a department of 
chemistry, and two from one of sociology. They underwent a short 
course of training in July, covering such questions as Chinese 
factory legislation and inspection, methods of factory inspection, 
comparative factory inspection, industrial hygiene, labour prob- 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942: “Wartime 


Economic and Social Organisation in China” [mh 709 
2? T. K. Dyanc: Factory Inspection in Great Britain (London, George Allen & 


Unwin, Ltd., 1942). 
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lems, labour statistics, and industrial reconstruction, the classes 
being given by experts. In August and September they attended 
the Central Training Institute for intensive training, along with 
trainees from other Government organs, in Party principles, ad- 
ministrative policies of the Government, and personal standards 
in official duties. Considerable emphasis was thus put on strength- 
ening in the new inspectors their independence and initiative. 
In October conducted tours of leading factories in the Chungking 
area were made, after which the six were appointed by the Ministry 
of Social Affairs as factory inspectors. They spent the following 
two months in the Ministry making preparations for their forth- 
coming inspection journeys. 

In the meantime, the Ministry sought the active co-operation 
of other organs of Government in the work of factory inspection 
now being resumed. The Ministries of Economic Affairs and of 
Communications were asked for assistance, the former since through 
its National Resources Commission it owned and operated over a 
hundred industrial and mining enterprises throughout the country, 
and through its Industrial and Mining Adjustment Administra- 
tion exercised control over all privately-owned industrial under- 
takings by their compulsory registration and by its policy of issuing 
industrial loans'; the latter since it owned numerous factories and 
repair shops.? 

The first group of factory inspectors were then given their 
final instructions.* They were presented with certificates of their 
authority to inspect industrial enterprises and the latest lists of 
factories in Chungking, with details of location, names of employers, 
nature of work done, and the like, prepared from material supplied 
by the National Resources Commission, the Industrial and Mining 
Adjustment Administration, and the Bureau of Social Affairs of 
the Municipality of Chungking. In January 1942 they began 
making inspections in Chungking and its environs. They logically 
fell into two groups, each composed of an engineer, a chemist, and 
a sociologist, working simultaneously in each of two places. Weekly 
reports were submitted to the Ministry. By the end of 1942 over 
two hundred factories had been inspected for the first time in and 
around Chungking. 

In 1942 the number of inspectors grew to ten; at the close of 





1 To an amount of more than 1,000 million Chinese dollars annually. 

2 Cf. “Wartime Economic and Social Organisation in Free China’’, loc. cit., 
pp. 692-715, and International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, 
p. 345. 

8’ Mr. Ku Cheng-kang, Minister of Social Affairs, gives personal instructions 
to factory inspectors when —_ enter upon their duties. He urges them to be 
a tactful, loyal to their work, thoroughly independent, and strictly 
impartial. 
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1943 there were nineteen. A second group of four inspectors was 
recruited in the summer of 1942 and given training similar to that 
of the first group. At the beginning of 1943 the original group of 
six inspectors were sent to such industrial centres as Chengtu, 
Nuikiang, Tsetsung, Chienwei, Luhsien, Chikiang, Wenhsien, Ho- 
chuan, Nanchung, Kwangyuen, and Mienyang to inspect their 
factories, while the second group of four began their work in the 
Chungking factories. A third group of nine was recruited in August 
1943 and given three months of training similar to that given to 
the first two groups. 

In 1942 the Ministry of Social Affairs made preparations for 
the inspection of mines. The Mines Act promulgated by the Na- 
tional Government on 25 June 1936 has not come into force. 
Draft regulations for the inspection of mines are being prepared by 
the Ministry and will be promulgated, it is hoped, in 1944, and 
the factory inspectors are now known as factory and mining in- 
spectors. To prepare them for this new phase of their work the 
second and third groups of inspectors also studied during their 
special training such subjects as conditions in coal mines and metal- 


lurgy. 


The Bureau of Factory and Mining Inspection 


Following this steady progress in the organisation of inspection, 
a new Bureau of Factory and Mining Inspection was set up in 
the Ministry of Social Affairs in April 1943, to which, in addition 
to the Chief and his clerical staff, the nineteen inspectors are at- 
tached. The inspectors are paid a basic salary (rising by annual 
increments) together with a special wartime allowance and rice 
subsidy; a daily allowance for food and lodging and the reimburse- 
ment of travelling expenses are provided during journeys made 
in the discharge of official duties. The allowances and subsidy 
are adjusted at intervals in view of the rise in the cost of living due to 
inflation. Funds have been regularly made available during the 
years 1942, 1943, and 1944 for the work of the Bureau, the amount 
increasing in view of the increase of staff and of their remuneration. 

The inspectors have been instructed to pay special attention 
to the enforcement of the health and safety provisions of the Factory 
Act. Not that the regulations on the minimum age of employment, 
hours of work, rest periods, holidays, and the like are deemed less 
important; but they are more difficult to enforce during wartime 
when there is a shortage of labour and when industries must work 
at full capacity. It is, however, possible to convince an employer 
that an injured or sick employee does not work efficiently. If 
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an inspector finds unsafe or insanitary conditions in a factory, he 
patiently advises the employer how they may be improved in 
accordance with the law. He will permit gradual installation, 
explaining that the easiest and cheapest measures may be taken 
first, for instance, provision of means of escape in case of fire, 
wholesome drinking water, and the like. Employers will gradually 
be convinced that they, equally with the workers, benefit when 
the latter are kept. fit; when that time comes it will no longer be 
difficult to enforce the whole of the Act rigorously. 


Wartime Difficulties 


But the difficulties which Chinese factory inspectors encounter 
today are very great indeed. They can themselves only gradually 
acquire the technical experience to carry out their work thoroughly 
and scientifically. Moreover, wartime travelling conditions are 
extremely difficult. Within one province it may take one or two 
weeks to travel between two localities, and to inspect remotely 
situated factories which have no bus or steamboat connections, 
an inspector may have to travel by foot or by sedan chair for a 
great part of the distance. Food and lodging is normally expensive 
and bad. Of greater significance is the fact that the general public 
is not yet aware of the importance of factory inspection and is 
consequently reluctant to support and assist this pioneering work. 
Some employers do not yet know that there is a Factory Act; 
many are apathetic to factory inspection; some few cold-shoulder 
the inspectors or refuse to give them entry. But the inspectors are 
not unequal to the task and are tackling their work with much 
zeal and admirable patience. In due time, it is hoped, they will 
conquer these difficulties and their honest, hard work will be crown- 
ed with success. 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


China intends in the future to adopt a system of central factory 
inspection. Although the Factory Act empowers the central Gov- 
ernment as well as local authorities to appoint factory inspectors, 
past experience has shown that this mixed system does not work 
well. The local authorities for one reason or another lacked enthusi- 
asm and the central Government found it difficult to exercise 
control over local inspectors recruited and paid by local authorities, 
to whom, naturally, they deferred. The reasons for the preference 
given to local factory inspection organisation in the recommenda- 
tions of the Mission from the International Labour Office in 1931 
will one by one disappear. Political unity is no longer an ideal 
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only, but a reality. Communications will have to be improved; 
and industries will be developed according to plan. The Kuoming- 
tang labour policy can best be carried out by the central system 
of labour inspection.! 

The sphere of factory legislation could be considerably widened. 
The Factory Act should be amended so that it would be more flexi- 
ble, more nearly in line with actual conditions, and hence easier 
to enforce. Specific measures should be taken to protect the safety 
and health of workers engaged in dangerous trades. Under the 
Regulations on welfare funds for staffs and workers promulgated 
by the National Government on 26 January 1943*, welfare centres 
are to be established in factories normally employing more than 
200 workers. Already four factory inspectors are now concurrently 
acting as welfare officers, checking the enforcement of welfare 
regulations and advising employers on the setting up of welfare 
centres without delay. 

The technical qualifications required of factory inspectors 
should be improved. The competitive examination for their recruit- 
ment should be so severe as to admit only those of wide vision, 
sound common sense, initiative, perseverance, and good physical 
and mental health. The present requirement that candidates should 
be between the ages of twenty-one and thirty-one years should be 
maintained so as to eliminate those who are either too young or 
too old for this strenuous work. Women should be allowed to take 
the examination; they were in fact eligible in 1943, but none applied. 
There is need for more publicity on the importance of factory 
inspection so that educated young men and women possessing the 
necessary qualifications would be eager to enter for the examina- 
tion. The three months’ training should be continued, with special 
emphasis on general and technical subjects as well as the inculca- 
tion of the virtues of uprightness, resourcefulness, responsibility, 
and general good character. Inspectors’ pay should be high enough 
to ensure a decent standard of living; they should have security 
of tenure, and promotion should be based both on seniority and on 
merit. The service should not continue to employ those who are 
inefficient or incompetent, or who have committed serious mis- 
demeanours. Specialised branches of the service should be deve- 
loped when inspectors have acquired sufficient technical skill. 





1 In modern States that have organised a system of labour inspection “the 
tendency towards centralisation has remained constant, and numerous examples 
might be quoted to show that the great majority of countries which have since 
established labour inspectorates, or modified the organisation of services already 
existing, have had the centralising principle in mind”.—I.L.O.: The Organisation 
of Labour Inspection in Industrial and Commercial Undertakings. Report to the 
Preparatory Technical Conference, Geneva, 1 May 1939 (Geneva, 1939), p. 24. 

2 Cf. Legislative Series, 1943, Chin. 3. 
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Inspectors should be encouraged to develop their natural propensi- 
ties and special knowledge; thus graduates from the school of engin- 
eering should be asked to specialise in safety inspection; those from 
the school of medicine in health inspection, and so forth. After 
some years of practical experience and a year or two of special 
research and training abroad (an inspector who has served satis- 
factorily for five years in China should be sent abroad on a Govern- 
ment scholarship for further training) the inspector could, if he 
chose, submit a thesis to the Ministry on a technical subject, which 
in turn might be the basis of promotion to the rank of specialised 
inspector with a substantial increase in salary. The specialised 
branches would thus come to consist of men of high technical skill 
acquired through diligent hard work. A pension scheme should be 
worked out so that those who devote their life to faithful service 
in factory inspection should have security when they retire. 

During 1944 the network of inspection spread to Szechuan, 
Shensi, Kansu, Kweichow, and Yunnan. By 1945, Kwangsi, 
Kwangtung, and Hunan will probably be included. Slowly but 
steadily the factory inspection force will be strengthened and that 
of mines be developed. Laws and regulation for the protection of 
miners should be enacted. 

The inspection districts should be defined with reference to the 
number of available factory inspectors and the prevailing condition 
of industrial development. District inspection offices should be set 
up where inspectors could interview employers and workers, and 
write their official correspondence, inspection reports, and notices 
of warning to employers contravening the Factory Act. Where 
feasible district inspectors could live in the district offices, saving 
the large sums of public money now having to be spent on food and 
lodging. The district office would be a liaison centre between 
the district inspectors and the employers and workers in the district, 
and between the former and the divisional inspectorate to which 
the district would be attached. A room could be set aside in the 
office for the permanent exhibition of safety and health appliances. 
In future inspectors might be transferred from office to office at 
intervals of say three years to increase their range of experience 
and efficiency and to prevent any risk of corrupt practices. Con- 
tiguous districts might together form a division in charge of a 
superintending inspector of factories. A divisional inspection office 
would be the link between the district inspectorates and the Bureau 
of Factory and Mining Inspection. 

Divisional conferences of factory inspectors should be held 
annually, attended by at least one inspector from each district and 
presided over by the superintending inspector of the division. 
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Problems of inspection should be discussed and experiences ex- 
changed, and the records of the conference should be forwarded 
to the Bureau. National conferences of factory inspection should 
be summoned by the Ministry of Social Affairs every two or three 
years to study these problems from the national standpoint. At the 
national consultation superintending inspectors and specialist in- 
spectors would attend. The first national conference of factory 
inspection will be held in 1944. 

Annual reports of factory inspection, inspectors’ theses, safety 
and health pamphlets, will be published. Inspectors should be asked 
to give lectures and wireless broadcasts to acquaint the general 
public with the importance of factory inspection and with new 
developments. 

Voluntary activities must be encouraged. Inspectors should 
make it a point to urge factories where large numbers are employed 
to form safety committees and appoint safety officers to pay daily 
visits to each workroom and provide training in safety methods. 
Industrial joint committees might be set up to survey problems 
of safety on a wider basis. A new conception should be instilled 
in the mind of every employer—that a healthy and contented 
worker is an efficient worker and that only through active co- 
operation between employer and worker can conditions of employ- 
ment be improved and the worker kept healthy and contented. 
A factory council (as provided for by the Factory Act) in which 
the employer and the workers are equally represented, set up to 
discuss problems of safety, health, welfare, improvement of indus- 
trial relations in the factory and the like, could serve as a starting 
point. 

Factory legislation and inspection in China are still in the initial 
stage. A great deal has to be attempted and accomplished before 
the Kuomingtang labour policy and the international labour Con- 
ventions ratified by the Chinese Government can be completely car- 
ried out. In the past international assistance in this matter has been 
sought by the Chinese Government. Valuable help has been given 
by the International Labour Office in regard to factory legislation 
and the setting up of the factory inspection system. When China 
becomes industrialised to a greater extent after the war, factory 
inspection will need to be organised on a more technical basis. 
Official publications and other reference material will be urgently 
needed. It is in these technical directions that China will welcome 
international assistance and co-operation. 








Swedish Housing Policy in Wartime 
by 


Dr. Alf JoHANSSON 
President of the State Building Loan Office, Stockholm 


One of the fields of social and economic policy in which the Swedish 
authorities have for some years been trying new methods' is that of 
housing, and the experience gained both before and during the war 
with regard to the housing of large families, Government building 
subsidies, and rent control is now being taken into account in planning 
for the future. Since post-war housing problems are attracting in- 
creasing attention in many countries, the Office welcomes the opportu- 
nity to publish the following survey of the Swedish approach in such 
matters as Government intervention to overcome the acute housing 
shortage after the war, the modification or discontinuance of rent 
control, measures to keep down butlding costs, and the place of house 
building in a policy of full employment. 


HovusInG Po.Licy DURING THE 1930 DECADE 


i housing, as for many other branches of economic and social 
policy, the 1930 decade in Sweden witnessed the introduction 
of new objectives and new methods. The decisive factor in the 
new policy was the severe unemployment of the earlier part of the 
decade. Employment aspects were at first so prominent that 
modern Swedish housing policy may with reason be said to have 
sprung from the employment situation during the depression of 
1932-1933. Subsequently the growing realisation of population 
trends and their effects on the future evolution of society came to 
play an important part in the comprehension of the importance 
of housing conditions and of the urgency of improving them. 

In many countries the primary object of housing policy during 
the two inter-war decades was quite simply to produce a sufficient 
number of dwellings to cover the deficit that had arisen during and 





1 For a general account of the measures taken in Sweden in recent years, 
see International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943, pp. 297-311: 
“‘Swedish Social Policy in Wartime”, by Tage ERLANDER. 
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after the first world war, and to keep step with the sharp growth 
in the number of households. In Sweden this problem was not 
particularly prominent, except during a comparatively short period 
around 1920—in the larger towns, also in the following years of 
that decade. The general economic conditions for private and co- 
operative house building were very favourable during the greater 
part of the inter-war period, and the production of new dwellings 
was in fact much greater than at any previous time. To that extent 
there was no reason for the State and local authorities to intervene 
for the purpose of counteracting a market deficit in the supply of 
housing. The object of introducing the new housing policy in the 
thirties was to take systematic public action to promote better 
housing standards for those sections of the population which were 
living under unsatisfactory conditions and were for various reasons 
incapable of solving their housing problems out of their own re- 
sources. 

It should be remembered that the general housing standard in 
Sweden is comparatively low—a heritage from a not very distant 
time when the genera! standard of living in the country was sub- 
stantially lower, regarded from the point of view of international 
comparisons, than it is now. The most usual type of dwelling avail- 
able to the mass of the population is small. This means, in the first 
place, overcrowding for large families. The quality and equipment 
of the most recently built dwellings are generally good, but a large 
proportion of the older dwellings, especially in rural areas, are less 
satisfactory as regards hygiene and domestic labour-saving devices. 
In addition to large families and the poorer population of the coun- 
tryside, special reference may be made to old-age pensioners as a 
group whose housing conditions are very largely unsatisfactory. 

During the years 1933 to 1939 a number of measures were taken 
for raising the standard of housing. The housing provisions con- 
tained in the public health legislation were amended in 1936, and 
the task of making the organisation of housing inspection more 
efficient was taken in hand. But the most important measures were 
undoubtedly those whose aim was to promote the acquisition and 
improvement of dwellings for the aforementioned groups by the 
economic assistance of the State. 

The starting point for the measures against overcrowding lay 
in the housing requirements of families with several children and 
the limited capacity of these families to pay for adequate housing 
in addition to the cost of supporting the children. The object was 
to ensure that, hygienically and morally, the children’s home 
atmosphere would be more wholesome, and to make it possible 
for parents to bring up children without a risk of their growing up 
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in substandard conditions. The support given by the State took 
the shape partly of cheap loans for the construction of dwellings 
of a specified minimum size, and partly of family grants to bring 
down the annual cost of the dwellings. These grants varied accord- 
ing to the number of children and ranged from 30 per cent. of the 
annual cost of the dwelling for families with two children to 70 
per cent. for those with eight or more children. It is estimated that 
since the introduction of these grants in 1935 (for rented dwellings) 
and 1938 (for owned dwellings) about one third of the less well-to- 
do families with three or more children in the towns have been 
rehoused by this means. In rural areas, where this form of assist- 
ance was granted later, the proportion of dwellings in respect of 
which State family grants are made is smaller. 

For the improvement of rural housing conditions, great import- 
ance attaches to the grants for the repair and equipment of un- 
hygienic dwellings which were introduced in 1933, and by means 
of which one tenth of all rural dwellings have hitherto been im- 
proved to a greater or less extent. In this connection a special kind 
of grant for agricultural workers’ dwellings was introduced in 1939, 
but it has not yet had time to show any appreciable results. 

Since 1939 State grants have been made to the local authorities 
for the provision of dwellings for old-age pensioners at a very low 
rent, which is subject to a maximum limit. Experience has shown 
that not only do aged people often live in very unsatisfactory con- 
ditions—to a considerable extent the occupants of the more un- 
hygienic dwellings are old people, whether single or married couples 
—but also that they have to devote a disproportionately large part 
of their income to rent. The economic assistance given by the State 
to the provision of housing for old-age pensioners may be regarded 
as supplementing the general old-age pension scheme. 

The period between 1933, when the new housing policy was 
introduced as part of the anti-depression policy, and the outbreak 
of the war, was characterised by a substantial rise in the standard 
of housing in Sweden. By way of illustration, it may be mentioned 
that a general housing census undertaken in 1939 showed that 
serious overcrowding for large families had declined by almost one 
fifth since 1933, the date of the preceding census. Moreover, during 
this period it became more and more customary to fit out the new 
or reconditioned dwellings in smaller localities and in rural areas 
proper with entirely adequate equipment. An important contribu- 
ting factor was undoubtedly the circumstance that the relation 
between income and rent changed in a favourable direction. 
Employment improved steadily under the influence of the excep- 
tionally vigorous industrial expansion, in which, as a matter of fact, 
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house building played a prominent part. Money income, and also 
real income, rose, but there was only an insignificant change in 
the level of rents. But without a doubt the State housing policy 
that took shape during this period and was differentiated in accord- 
ance with the needs of various under-privileged sections of the 
population was also of great importance in speeding up the trend 
towards a higher housing standard, not only through the direct 
results it had for groups whose own resources were inadequate, 
but also through the example it set and through its establishment 
of higher demands than those formerly customary as the minimum 
for a decent housing supply. 

It must be emphasised, however, in the first place, that up to 
the outbreak of war, and even up to the present time, only a part 
of the housing programmes which were begun in the 1930 decade 
could be completed; and, secondly, that the minimum demands 
embodied in these programmes have been seen to be inadequate 
in many respects when considered from the long-run point of view. 
In both these respects the housing policy of Sweden during the 1930 
decade appears only as a first step on the path away from a tradi- 
tional standard of housing which, in relation to the general standard, 
must be described as out of date. 


Tue Hovusinc CRISIS DURING THE WAR YEARS 


In Sweden, as in other countries, housing problems have changed 
their character during the war years. It is true that the housing 
programmes briefly outlined above have been continued in opera- 
tion also after 1939, at times hampered by the special conditions 
created by the war, but during the last two years in particular on 
a quite considerable scale. The dominating problem, however, 
has changed. It is now that of counteracting the acute housing 
shortage resulting from the severe crisis in house building during 
the first years after the outbreak of war. 

The principal means adopted for counteracting the depression 
in the housing industry is that of State loans. During the years 
before the war, the State, in addition to making the loans and grants 
for the special purposes described above, had to a certain but very 
limited extent granted loans for house building on the open market: 
namely, third mortgage loans ranking after such loans as could be 
obtained on ordinary banking terms on the open capital market. 
These loans had been used mainly by the co-operative building 
organisations. In 1940 the granting of these third mortgage loans 
already increased to a certain extent, but it was not until 1941 and 
after that it was extended so as to cover the greater part of house 
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building in the country; at the same time the system has gradually 
been supplemented by one of direct subvention. 

During the years immediately preceding the outbreak of war 
more building took place in Sweden than ever before. It is estim- 
ated that the annual investment in building exceeded 1,000 million 
crowns, or about half the total investment in capital goods during 
these years, even though the period was one of industrial boom. 
The contributing factors were on the one hand the high marriage 
rate, which meant an unusually large number of new households, 
and the rise in the standard of housing, and on the other the plenti- 
ful supply of capital and the low rate of interest. 

The economic effects of the war produced a paralysing crisis 
in building activity, especially house building. The rise in the rate 
of interest played the chief part in this respect; but in addition the 
steady increase in building costs during the first year of the war, 
resulting primarily from the rise in the prices of iron, fuel, and 
transport, had a comparably great effect on the profitability of 
building. To a less definable extent, uncertainty as to the effects 
of the political and economic emergency conditions on the demand 
for housing was also a contributing factor. The combination of 
higher rates of interest and increased building costs reduced the 
profit margin for house building to such an extent in the course 
of one year that newly constructed houses would need a 25 per cent. 
higher rent level than that applicable to comparable dwellings 
built before the emergency. In such circumstances the planning 
of new production for other than special purposes relatively un- 
affected by costs would have meant a risky speculation in a sharp 
rise in rents. The result was that only a few months after the out- 
break of war, house building plans were restricted to one tenth 
of the volume applicable to the preceding year. 

In the autumn of 1939 the number of houses under construction 
was exceptionally high. Through the gradual completion of this 
building, already planned and begun, there was still a fairly sub- 
stantial supply of new dwellings during 1940; the effects of the 
crisis did not mature until later in that year. 

Thus during the first years after the outbreak of war the building 
industry became the most serious focus of unemployment on the 
Swedish employment market. Looked at from another angle, it 
might be considered as the principal reserve of both manpower 
and capital for more essential forms of production than house build- 
ing: defence works, fuel supply, etc. A sharp restriction of building 
activity was a necessity in the conditions of State finance, defence 
production, and national supply which had been created by political 
developments. It is clear, however, that so far as manpower is 
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concerned the restrictions were carried farther than could be justi- 
fied by the immediate demands of national supply, and the result 
was extensive unemployment. The unemployment problem in 
Sweden became very largely, not to say mainly, a question of restor- 
ing a reasonable measure of house building. 

This was also needed from the point of view of the housing 
market. At the time the emergency arose, the reserve of dwellings 
in towns and urban communities did not on the average exceed 
the normal. It was rapidly reduced by the gradual cessation of 
house production, combined with the continued though substanti- 
ally slower growth of the number of new households. 

For reasons of employment policy and of housing policy alike, 
therefore, it was thought desirable to set house building going again 
to a certain extent. The rate of interest and cost of building pre- 
vented production at the current level of rents. Yet, to raise rents 
to the extent needed if there were to be no changes in interest rates 
and building costs would have very far-reaching social and mone- 
tary effects. 


The 1941 Building Programme 


This was the background for the programme for the promotion 
of house production which was adopted in 1941. The objective set 
was to supply the market with dwellings on such a scale as to pre- 
vent a housing shortage, and at an annual cost corresponding to 
that for equivalent dwellings built in recent years. The measures 
taken aimed at preventing any general rise in the level of rents due 
to the housing shortage and the increased costs of production. 
General rent restrictions could, it is true, prevent a rise in rents not 
res ulting from increased costs, but they could not prevent a breaking 
up of the rent level, which in itself tends to hamper house produc- 
tion. Nor could they prevent a housing shortage that might last a 
considerable time. The only satisfactory solution of the problem 
from every point of view was considered to lie in creating the con- 
ditions for house production on an adequate scale adjusted to the 
existing rent level. 

The solution of the house building problem at which the 1941 
programme aimed entailed a combination of State assistance for 
house building, subject to certain conditions as to the price of land 
and building costs, and control of rent fixing for the dwellings pro- 
duced with State assistance. The form of the assistance granted 
was that of third mortgage loans (not exceeding 90 per cent. of the 
value of the property in the case of multiple-family houses) com- 
bined with a guarantee for the interest on the first and second 
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mortgage loans, fixed at not more than 3.5 per cent. for the first 
and a corresponding rate for the second mortgage. If at the time 
the loans were obtained the rates of interest in the money market 
did not exceed those guaranteed, the State obligation with regard 
to the guarantee was deemed to be fulfilled, but in the meantime 
the guarantee had served the important purpose of removing that 
uncertainty as to lending conditions which had done much to put a 
stop to all building projects. If, on the other hand, the general 
movement of interest rates was such that the other loans could 
not be obtained on the open market at the guaranteed rates, the 
guarantee was converted into a subsidy in the shape of a remission 
of the service payments on the third mortgage loan, during a period 
of ten years and to an amount corresponding to the difference 
between the actual approved rates on the first and second mort- 
gage loans and the guaranteed rates. 

For the purpose of stimulating general house building activity, 
a sum of 60 million crowns was allocated to third mortgage loans 
in 1941. It was estimated that practically all house building of the 
kinds deemed of special importance for social reasons would be 
carried out with the financial assistance of the State, and that the 
volume produced would be about 40 per cent. of the 1939 produc- 
tion. 

The programme for promoting house building which was adopted 
in 1941 was however carried out only in part. It is true that the 
third mortgage loans and the guarantee of interest rates removed 
the obstacle to house building that had had the strongest effects 
during the first year of the crisis. But in consequence of the con- 
tinued rise of building costs and the difficulty of procuring certain 
materials, some of the stimulating effects of the financial assistance 
given by the State were lost. The volume of house building in 1941 
was thus, not 40 per cent., but barely 25 per cent. of the 1939 figure, 
which, although a substantial improvement as compared with the 
low figure for 1940, was inadequate in relation to the demand. 

The deficit in production meant a deterioration in the situation 
on the housing market in most localities. In communities where 
there had been a housing shortage as early as the autumn of 1940, 
this shortage was intensified, except in a very few cases where 
special measures for expanding house building had been adopted. 
In those communities where there had formerly been a housing 
reserve, as in the larger towns, the greater part of the reserve was 
used up and a housing shortage arose. In Stockholm the reserve 
was diminished by four fifths (the percentage of vacant dwellings 
fell from 2.0 to 0.4 per cent.). Two thirds of the housing demands 
for the year were met by drawing on the reserve, and only one third 
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by new production. It was quite clear that a real housing crisis 
was impending. 

One condition for obtaining financial support from the State 
under the rules adopted in 1941 was that the new buildings con- 
structed with the help of third mortgage loans should be subject 
to rent control and should be placed on the market at rents which— 
apart from supplements for the increased cost of fuel and other 
running expenses—did not exceed the 1939 rents for comparable 
dwellings in the localities in question. The continued rise of build- 
ing costs during 1941 made the measures for State aid inadequate; 
the yield of rents at the existing level was not sufficient to provide 
a return on the whole cost of a building. If house building was not 
to come to a renewed stop, there had to be changes made in the 
conditions determining the profitability of building enterprise. 

In view of the social and monetary consequences, it was still 
considered out of the question to raise the level of rents to such an 
extent that new construction at existing building costs would 
become profitable. In 1942 a general rent control was introduced 
which prevented any rise in the level of rents for existing dwellings. 
This control and the measures adopted for keeping rents in newly 
constructed dwellings on a level with those for existing dwellings 
may be regarded as complementing each other. On the other hand, 
the restoration of building costs to a level that would make house 
building profitable at the existing rent level was impossible, at 
least for the time being. The resulting situation meant that the 
financial assistance given by the State had to be supplemented by 
measures entailing direct subvention. This was the starting point 
for the programme which was introduced and approved in the 1942 
session of the Riksdag, and which has been followed in subsequent 
years with only a few minor modifications. 


The 1942 Programme 


The programme adopted in 1942 means that the third mort- 
gage loans may be supplemented by loans on which no interest 
and redemption charges are due, their future repayment being made 
dependent on the future level of rents and the resultant prospects 
for the return from real property. The supplementary loans are 
intended to cover that part of the cost of acquiring a property for 
which no yield can be obtained with the present rent level. Their 
object may be said to be that of preventing the excessive costs now 
affecting new construction from being transferred to rents and 
breaking up the rent level. If the level of rents in future is main- 
tained as at present—apart from changes required by changes in 
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the running expenses of the property—the supplementary loans 
are to be written off after ten years. But if the rent level rises 
higher than this, and with it the net return from the property, 
it will be possible to demand repayment of all or part of the supple- 
mentary loans. 

Third mortgage loans and supplementary loans may be granted 
not only to local authorities building on their own account, and to 
housing societies and similar undertakings formed under reliable 
conditions by local authorities or industrial undertakings and not 
working for private profit, but also to private building contractors. 
A certain distinction has been drawn between the two groups as 
regards the conditions of the loans, the reason being the State 
demand for a guarantee that the subsidy will in fact serve the end 
in view. Municipal and similar undertakings may obtain third 
mortgage loans up to 95 per cent. of the capitalised value of the 
expected return from the property, and, over and above this, 
supplementary loans up to the approved cost of acquisition. For 
private borrowers the upper limit for the third mortgage loan is 
90 per cent. of the value of the property, and in their case the local 
authority must also be liable to the State for any losses that may 
be incurred, otherwise than by depreciation in accordance with the 
subvention scheme, on that part of the supplementary loan which 
exceeds the value of the property. The reason for imposing this 
condition lies in the view that the risks for the State would become 
too great, and the possibilities for less conscientious contractors 
to abuse the State aid would be increased, if State loans of a subsidy 
character could be granted in excess of the value of the property 
without other security; whereas the local authorities, with their 
greater means of selection and control often based on personal 
knowledge, are more appropriate for bearing such risks as can be 
avoided or reduced by sound handling of the building and adminis- 
trative functions which it is the object of the State aid to promote. 

For single-family homes the maximum limit for the loans is 
85 per cent.; since in this case the value cannot be calculated in the 
same way as for rented property, the supplementary loan has been 
fixed on more summary principles at 10 per cent. of the approved 
cost of construction. At the same time as the supplementary loans 
for such houses were thus reduced, the rate of interest on third 
mortgage loans to persons.owning these houses was lowered. 

The State subsidy assumes the existence of a certain degree of 
economic collaboration on the part of the local authorities. Account 
must be taken both of the economic capacity of the commune in 
question and its permanent interest in the proposed house con- 
truction and of the reason for the housing shortage. As a general 
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standard for assessing a commune’s economic contribution, it has 
been indicated that in capital value it should correspond to 20 per 
cent. of the subsidy required, and that it should be possible for the 
central State institution to reduce its claim for a communal con- 
tribution in certain circumstances. 

The programme adopted in 1942 was carried out in full. The 
allocations granted by the Riksdag for third mortgage and supple- 
mentary loans were calculated with reference to a volume of pro- 
duction corresponding to about half that of 1939. In 1939 approxi- 
mately 45,000 dwellings had been constructed in Swedish towns 
and urban communities, and the figure for 1942 turned out to be 
about 23,000. The aim of preventing any further aggravation of the 
housing shortage was also very largely realised. 


Effects of the Government Programmes 


The principal object of the measures taken by the Government 
to promote house building up to 1942 was to counteract the paraly- 
sis of house production which had set in during the first year after 
the outbreak of war. This object may be said to have been attained 
by the adoption of the 1942 programme. Since then the main prob- 
lem has been to adjust the volume of house building, on the one 
hand, to the urgent requirements of the housing market and, on 
the other, to the claims of builders on the meagre resources of 
materials and manpower. From 1942 onwards, when the adapta- 
tion of the Swedish economy to defence production and the com- 
mercial blockade had very largely been completed, there has been 
a general shortage of labour. In order that the recruiting of workers 
for essential defence and supply work might not be rendered too 
difficult, it was necessary to introduce a general regulation of all 
building activity. This regulation has, however, not been used to 
any great extent to restrict the annual total volume of house build- 
ing, but rather to achieve a more even distribution over the different 
seasons of the year. House building in Sweden has always been 
distinguished by very sharp seasonal fluctuations. These were 
originally the outcome of climatic conditions, whose importance, 
however, has now been reduced in consequence of modern technical 
methods. The desirability has long been stressed of smoothing the 
seasonal fluctuations in building, not only for the rational organisa- 
tion of house production but also from the point of view of the 
labour market; and when the labour shortage became acute, such 
smoothing had to be undertaken to make it possible to produce 
the additional number of dwellings needed to prevent further steady 
deterioration on the housing market. 

As regards most kinds of building materials Sweden is self- 
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supporting in normal conditions. But some important materials 
are imported, and for some of these there have been difficulties. 
With regard to home production, too, the possibilities have been 
restricted chiefly owing to the lack of fuel and to some extent of 
manpower. It has therefore been necessary in the first place to 
regulate the volume of the different branches of building activity, 
and, secondly, to control the consumption of materials by individual 
building undertakings. 

In spite of these limiting factors, it has been possible to add 
to the number of new dwellings in recent years; although the excep- 
tionally high level of 1939 has not been reached, the addition has 
been well in excess of the average for the 1930 decade. As already 
mentioned, production in 1942 amounted to 23,000 dwellings. The 
addition made in 1943 was about 32,000 dwellings, and the estimate 
for the current year is 36,000 to 39,000, unless new obstacles are 
created by unforeseeable circumstances. By far the greater part, 
or about 90 per cent., of this production has been carried out with 
the financial assistance of the State, either in the form of loans 
and grants for special groups of persons requiring dwellings, such 
as large families or pensioners, or in the form of third mortgage or 
supplementary loans for house building on the open market. 

In consequence of the State aid given to house production, an 
aggravation of the situation on the housing market has been pre- 
vented. On the other hand, the shortage which had already set 
in has not been overcome but still persists. In recent years there 
has been a large volume of emigration into the towns, and an excep- 
tionally high marriage rate, both of which have meant a very 
marked rise in the demand for dwellings. Production has to a great 
extent kept step with this increase in demand, but there have been 
no means of creating the surplus that would be needed to restore 
normal conditions in the housing market. 

The financial support given by the State to house building has 
in several respects promoted a higher quality of dwelling. When 
applications for loans are considered, the plan for the dwelling and 
the technical construction of the house are examined with reference 
to fixed minimum requirements, and this examination has un- 
doubtedly helped to prevent bad plans and technically unsuitable 
or uneconomic construction. Moreover, the types of dwellings 
produced have been favourably influenced by the Government 
measures. The average size of newly constructed dwellings has 
been higher in recent years than before the war. In spite of the 
exceptional difficulties of the last few years, the tendency towards 
a better general housing standard that was evident in the 1930 
decade has continued. 
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Post-War PLANNING 


In the discussion on post-war employment problems in Sweden 
building activity and house building in particular occupy a promi- 
nent place. This is natural for several reasons. During the years 
before the outbreak of war, house building played a primary part 
in the exceptionally marked expansion of employment that took 
place at the time. The building industry came to be regarded as a 
key industry, changes in which affected the whole economic situa- 
tion. The last few years’ housing shortage and the low standard 
of housing have brought home to everyone the obvious need for 
house building. Even though there have sometimes been exag- 
gerated ideas as to the part it will play with regard to post-war 
employment problems, it is at all events clear that house building 
must be viewed as one of the main factors in general economic 
trends after the war. . It is, therefore, also natural that in the series 
of preparatory enquiries into economic post-war problems that 
have been carried out in the past year, room has also been givem 
to house building. 

As will have appeared from the preceding account, there is at 
present an acute housing shortage in practically every town and 
urban community in Sweden. Dwellings that have been or ought 
to be condemned as uninhabitable are occupied to a certain extent. 
The housing reserve which existed before the war, and which is 
needed in order that there may be more or less frictionless move- 
ment on the housing market, has been absorbed because the pro- 
duction of new dwellings during 1940 and 1941 was quite insufficient 
compared to the increased demand. In many cases the difficulty 
of finding a home has made newly married couples postpone setting 
up house, and has prevented persons who have found employment 
away from home from taking their families with them, or com- 
pelled them to find a residence far away from the workplace, etc. 
It is estimated that an addition of 40,000 to 50,000 dwellings in 
excess of the current increase in the number of households would 
be needed to restore normal conditions on the housing market im 
the sense of satisfying the present accumulated demand and creating: 
an adequate housing reserve. Since the current net increase in the: 
number of households is in present conditions about 25,000 to 
30,000 a year, the building of 70,000 to 80,000 dwellings would be 
needed if the whole of the existing shortage were to be overcome 
by the production of a single year. 

Production on this scale is not practicable at present. The 
Swedish resources of certain building materials are limited, and” 
are far from sufficient for so large a volume of house building. Even: 
if this limitation were removed, there would be another obstacle; 
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arising out of the productive capacity of the building industry and 
its manpower resources. The number of building workers is now 
about 20 per cent. below the 1939 figure. A rapid return to the 
earlier figure may no doubt be possible as men are demobilised from 
the defence forces and manpower is set free from other branches 
of production after the war. Moreover, a smoothing of seasonal 
fluctuations could increase the productive capacity of the industry, 
but hardly by much more than 10 per cent. Even though unskilled 
workers could be brought into the building industry from other 
branches of activity, an annual production of 70,000 dwellings or 
more in the next few years would be impossible, owing to the short- 
age of skilled workers with a long training. Hence it cannot be 
expected that the housing shortage will be overcome and an altoge- 
ther normal situation restored on the housing market during the 
first year after the war. 

There is another reason why it would be very unwise to try to 
abolish the housing shortage at a single blow, by heavily increasing 
the production of dwellings in the first year after the war. Produc- 
tion at a substantially higher level than that which applied in the 
last years before the war would hardly be possible to maintain for 
any length of time. In view of the current shifts in the composition 
of the population, a smaller growth in the number of households 
will have to be reckoned with for the future. Owing to the fall in 
the birth rate during the period 1910 to 1935, there will be a steady 
decline in the contingents entering the marrying age groups, and 
the housing demand that corresponds to the growth in the number 
of households will therefore also decline. There is thus a risk that 
if the volume of house production is such as might be desirable 
from the point of view of rapidly overcoming the housing shortage, 
there will very soon be a setback, and this will also entail a risk of 
continued instability in the general economic situation and a 
threat of depression. From the point of view of general economic 
policy, it is of course desirable that house production, which is 
rightly assigned a key position in the economic cycle, should be 
carried on as evenly as possible over a series of years. 

If, on the basis of calculations of the present housing shortage 
and of the probable growth in the number of households (this latter 
factor can be calculated with some certainty from the estimates of 
future population), the claim that the housing shortage should be 
overcome within a reasonable period is balanced against the claim 
for stable house production during the course of several years, it 
will be found that the two claims can best be combined by a produc- 
tion of about 45,000 dwellings a year—in other words, the level 
attained in the maximum year, 1939, or about 40 per cent. above 
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the production in 1943. With production at this level, the housing 
shortage resulting from accumulated demand and the lack of a 
normal reserve may be expected to be overcome in two to three 
years, after which it will be possible to eliminate quickly from the 
market the dwellings that have been or should be condemned as 
uninhabitable. 

If, however, production on the suggested scale is to be main- 
tained during the years after the shortage on the housing market 
has been overcome, it is necessary that there should be a rise in the 
standard of housing, whether by directing production towards the 
construction of larger dwellings so as to counteract overcrowding, 
or by improving the existing stock of houses, and whether the rise 
in the standard is made economically possible by raising the level 
of income in relation to the level of building costs and rents or by 
public subsidies. It must be remembered that raising the housing 
standard is one of the foremost demands from the point of view 
of social and population policy, and this demand is therefore com- 
pletely in line with the economic demand for the stabilisation of 
house production over a considerable period. 

The production of 45,000 dwellings a year after the war would 
make it possible to employ building workers on house building in 
about the same numbers as in 1939, the year of the largest volume 
of employment in this field. It should of course be possible to count 
on a smaller seasonal fluctuation in building after the war than 
before, which would mean a relative drop in the demand for labour, 
but this can be compensated by a certain increase in the average 
size of dwellings. As already mentioned, a tendency in this direction 
has set in during recent years, notwithstanding the emergency con- 
ditions. This means that employment in house building after the 
war could be increased to about the same extent as it has been 
reduced during the war years in consequence of the calling up of 
workers or their transfer to other occupations. 

On the other hand, it is not to be expected that house building 
will continue to be able—as in the 1920 and 1930 decades—to 
provide employment for a steadily growing number of workers, 
since there will be a decline in the growth of the number of house- 
holds. It follows that, while the immediate demand for dwellings 
in the first years after the war would allow production well above 
the highest pre-war level—provided the supply of materials so 
permits—yet production on this scale would entail the risk of an 
early depression. If for general reasons of employment policy it 
were found necessary to expand rapidly certain branches of activity 
that would later have to be contracted, it seems more correct to do 
so in those branches where mainly unskilled labour is required. 
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House building on the scale examined here, if carried on for a 
considerable number of years, must be regarded as a very important 
factor in the future course of employment. Since in the latter part 
of the 1940 decade, the able-bodied age groups will, on the whole, 
cease to grow larger in Sweden, the problems of full employment 
will become quite different from what they were in the past decades, 
which were characterised by an exceptionally marked increase in 
the able-bodied population. If in these circumstances house building 
can retain the very great significance as an employment-creating 
factor which it acquired in the last year before the outbreak of the 
war, this would undoubtedly do a great deal to bring about and 
maintain a well-balanced economic and employment situation. 


Building Costs 


In regard to the post-war prospects of house building, it is 
obvious that building costs play a decisive part. House building 
is now subsidised. It seems unlikely that after the war the State 
will deprive it of the support that may be needed to promote a more 
adequate supply of housing—there is on the contrary reason to 
believe that the interest of the authorities in this matter will grow 
even greater—but it is desirable not least from the point of view 
of housing policy that the public funds devoted to housing purposes 
should not be used for a general house building subsidy but for 
special measures for improving the conditions of the groups whose 
housing is least satisfactory. If a transition from the present emer- 
gency system of housing subsidies to a system of the kind just 
mentioned is to be possible without serious disturbances in the 
level of rents, there must be a decline in building costs. 

Since the beginning of 1939, building costs have risen by about 
35 per cent. according to the corrected building cost index. The 
real increase, however, is smaller, owing to changes in construction, 
selection of materials, etc. The effect of the rise in the prices of 
building materials has to some extent been counteracted. The 
price of land and builders’ fees have been kept down, which has 
also tended to hold back the rise in the cost of acquiring houses. 
The third mortgage loans granted by the State, which are not 
subsidies in the true sense, have meant a sounder and more rational 
financing of new house building that is of great importance from 
the point of view of annual capital costs, and therefore of the 
economic rent. These circumstances have made it possible to limit 
subsidies proper to an average of about 10 per cent. of the cost of 
acquisition. If the need for these subsidies is to be abolished without 
any general raising of rents, building costs will have to be reduced 
by rather more than 10 per cent. 
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Part of the reduction may probably be expected from the con- 
tinued rationalisation of building; in the long run much can no 
doubt be obtained in this direction, but it would be difficult to 
count on any substantial results within the next few years. The 
dominating factor in the last few years’ rise in building costs has 
been the price of materials, and in particular the price of fuel, 
transport, wood, and iron. The necessary lowering of building costs 
can be obtained if—wages and other costs being kept unchanged— 
about half the rise in the prices of building materials that has taken 
place since the pre-war period is cancelled. If, after the end of the 
war and the removal of the blockade, the level of prices tends to 
fall, especially for the commodities having an influence on fuel and 
transport costs, it is of course desirable that this tendency should 
at once be translated into a lowering of the prices of building 
materials. In a period of downward trend, effective competition 
and effective price control are particularly important for preventing 
any fall in the fundamental prices from being absorbed by increased 
profits in the materials industries, instead of being transmitted 
through the price system to the prices that determine building 
costs. 








Developments in Welfare Work for 
British Seamen 
by 


R. J. P. MortTIsHEp 
International Labour Office 


The organisation for seamen’s welfare work which—inspired by 
the 1936 Recommendation of the International Labour Conference on 
Seamen's Welfare in Ports (No. 48)—was introduced in Great Britain 
in 1940, as previously described in these pages', was no rigid scheme, 
but has been developing continuously. It has therefore been thought 
desirable to supplement the earlier article by an account of some of these 
developments. 


The organisation for welfare work on behalf of British seamen 
which was set up by Mr. Ernest Bevin, as Minister of Labour and 
National Service, towards the end of 1940 was comprehensive in 
conception and simple and symmetrical in structure. It provided, 
at the centre, a Seamen’s Welfare Board composed of represent- 
atives of shipowners’, officers’, and seamen’s organisations, and 
of persons familiar with the work of voluntary bodies interested 
in the welfare of seamen, together with a medical expert and senior 
officials of the Government departments principally concerned 
(the Ministry of Labour and National Service, the Ministry of 
War Transport, and the Admiralty), under the chairmanship of 
one of the Joint Parliamentary Secretaries to the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service; the function of the Board was to 
advise the Minister on all questions concerning the welfare of 
British, Allied, and foreign seamen in British ports and of the 
crews of British ships in ports overseas. It also provided, in the 
various ports, port welfare committees constituted on the same 
lines as the Seamen’s Welfare Board, with the addition of repre- 
sentatives of the local authorities and the consular corps, and a 
staff of full-time seamen’s welfare officers, appointed by the Minis- 
try, acting as secretaries to the port welfare committees and execu- 
tive officers of the Ministry. The machinery was completed by a 
Central Consultative Committee of Voluntary Organisations. The 
administrative expenses of the central Board and the port com- 
mittees and the salaries and expenses of the seamen’s welfare 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 4, Apr. 1941, pp. 401-414: 
“Organisation for Seamen’s Welfare in Great Britain”. 
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officers were met by the Ministry. Although the work of this 
organisation naturally began in British home ports, it was from 
the outset intended that it should extend to oversea ports, and the 
Minister made it clear at the first meeting of the Board that he 
regarded the scheme as destined to form part eventually of a com- 
prehensive international scheme of welfare for seamen. 

The Seamen’s Welfare Board held its first meeting on 17 October 
1940. The developments that have since taken place have been 
both rapid and complicated. Several other Government depart- 
ments, in addition to the Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
have had to take action. The Ministry of War Transport, con- 
cerned with the problems of manning ships in foreign ports, main- 
taining discipline, countering enemy propaganda, and preventing 
desertion, has had to make special provision to meet the needs of 
British seamen in other countries, and this has entailed action by 
the Consular Service under the Foreign Office. The Ministry of 
Health has taken special action to cope with venereal disease and 
with sickness or injury due to enemy action or accident; and to- 
gether with the Ministry of Labour and National Service and the 
Ministry of War Transport, it is represented on a Joint Advisory 
Committee on the Health of the Mercantile Marine. The Colonial 
Office has taken action on behalf of seamen from British colonies 
in Africa and the West Indies, for whom it is responsible, and the 
Government of India has also had to take measures for the welfare 
of the very large number of Indian seamen in British ports. Seamen 
of European countries whose merchant fleets are now operating 
from Great Britain have had special institutions provided for them 
by their own Governments, and the United States organisation 
has extended its activities to Great Britain; but these Allied seamen 
also benefit from the work of British institutions, and in this con- 
nection the British Council, which is a semi-official organisation 
for hospitality and cultural relations, has been very active. Volun- 
tary organisations have been stimulated to great efforts by war- 
time needs, often in new ways and in new directions, and the funds 
at their disposal have been enormously increased by the readiness 
of landsmen to make contributions for welfare work not so much 
from a charitable impulse, as in pre-war times, as from a desire 
to make a thank-offering for the invaluable service rendered to 
them by seamen. British shipowners have not only made generous 
financial contributions to general welfare work but have also under- 
taken full responsibility for certain special schemes. Both ship- 
owners’ and seafarers’ organisations have, of course, been active 
participants in the administration of welfare schemes of all kinds, 
and the National Union of Seamen has organised its own rest home. 

Welfare work for British seamen has thus so many ramifications 
that it is difficult to present a complete picture of it, and even if 
such a picture could be drawn it would immediately become out of 
date, since the work is continuously developing. In particular— 
and this is a matter of special importance for the consideration of 
how much of the wartime activity can be expected to continue after 
the war—it is not possible to survey adequately the financial 
resources and structure of the scheme as a whole. An effort has 
been made in the following pages to give a fairly representative 
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account of various welfare activities, but the story cannot pretend 
to completeness.' 


ORGANISATION 


No material change has been made in the machinery set up by 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service in 1940. Port welfare 
committees, of which there were only eight in June 1942, now 
number fifteen and have been set up in the ports of London, Bristol, 
Liverpool, Hull (for the Humber area), Newcastle (for the Tyne 
and Blyth), Leith (for the Firth of Forth), Glasgow (for the Clyde 
area), Cardiff, Middlesbrough (Tees-side) and the Hartlepools, 
Sunderland, Southampton, Newport, Swansea, and Aberdeen. 
The number of seamen’s welfare officers has also increased and the 
areas in which they are active have been extended to cover all ports 
in England, Wales, and Scotland. The Central Consultative Com- 
mittee functions as a correspondence committee, progress reports 
being issued to the members from time to time to keep them in 
touch with the work of the Ministry and the Seamen’s Welfare 
Board. 


ACCOMMODATION AND RECREATION 


Hotels for Seamen 


The declared policy of the Ministry and the Seamen’s Welfare 
Board has been to ensure that the merchant seaman ‘‘when he 
comes ashore after a long, and in most cases dangerous, voyage .. . 
should be able to go to a clean and comfortable place, where he can 
obtain decent sleeping quarters and good food at reasonable prices’. 
This policy has been given effect partly by encouraging and assisting 
the work of voluntary organisations and partly by the opening of 
hotels by the Ministry itself. 

The provision of hostels for seamen has of course for long been 
a form of welfare work for seamen by voluntary organisations. 
But many of these hostels were old and in the course of time had 
become unsuitable, as regards location, comfort, and general 
amenities, to meet modern requirements. As a result of co-opera- 
tion by participation in the work of the Seamen’s Welfare Board 
and the port welfare committees, the organisations have been 
stimulated to improve the standards of accommodation and ameni- 
ties in their hostels and in some cases to open entirely new hostels. 
Government encouragement has been given in many ways, prin- 
cipally by the giving of facilities for obtaining building materials, 
labour, furniture and equipment, rationed and unrationed food- 
stuffs, tobacco, cigarettes, etc. An indication of the extent of this 
activity is given by the following list (incomplete) of ports at which 
voluntary organisations have set up new hotels, reconstructed 
or extended old hostels, or taken over for seamen former com- 





1 The information on which the account is based has been drawn from various 
official publications and communications; from shipping newspapers and journals, 
from enquiries made of shipowners’ and seafarers’ organisations, and from reports 
of voluntary organisations, supplemented in some cases by personal enquiries 
of seamen’s welfare officers and visits to certain welfare centres. These visits 
were made only in London and Liverpool, but it should be emphasised that there 
a ee less striking developments in other ports, such as Glasgow, Hull, 
and Cardiff. 
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mercial hotels: Sheerness, Gravesend, Portsmouth, Falmouth, 
Avonmouth, Milford Haven, Liverpool, South Shields, Great 
Yarmouth, Ipswich, Grangemouth, Rosyth, Dundee, Greenock, 
Gourock, Stranraer. 

The Merchant Navy House for Officers in Liverpool may be 
cited as an example of modern accommodation provided by a 
voluntary organisation. This hotel was opened by the Mersey 
Mission to Seamen (Flying Angel) with the encouragement and 
assistance of the port welfare committee. It provides sleeping 
accommodation for 33 guests, in rooms with one, two and three 
beds; the other accommodation includes a dining room, in which 
meals are served at separate small tables, a lounge which is used 
also for occasional small dances in the evenings, a billiard room, 
and a study which is used by guests sitting for examinations for 
officers’ ‘tickets’. The general standard of comfort, cleanliness 
and amenity is that of a good, quiet private hotel. The Club is 
used by officers of all ranks and also by the wives of officers coming 
to Liverpool to join their husbands. The charge for one week’s 
accommodation, including all meals, is £2 2s., which is certainly 
less than would be paid in a commercial hotel of corresponding 
quality. 

In spite of the increased activity of the voluntary organisations, 
however, it has been found necessary in a number of ports for hotels 
to be opened by the Ministry. These Merchant Navy Houses, as 
they are usually called, have been set up in Liverpool, Glasgow 
(two), Cardiff, Hull, Newcastle, London, Grimsby, and Leith, and 
others are to be opened at Bristol, Newport, and Middlesbrough. 
The management of these hotels is entrusted to the National 
Service Hostels Corporation, Ltd., a company not trading for profit 
which was originally set up by the Ministry to manage hostels for 
workers employed in war industries in towns where the available 
housing was limited or in factories in remote districts. 

The charges for accommodation are on a uniform scale, fixed 
by the Minister after consultation with the Seamen’s Welfare 
Board, and are as follows: 


Boys and 
Men apprentices 


. ° s. 
Board and lodging for a week 21 
Board and lodging for a day 3 
Bed and breakfast 2 
Bed only 1 


In each Merchant Navy House there is a resident manager and 
his wife, selected for their catering experience and their knowledge 
of the ways and the likes and dislikes of merchant seamen. The 
port welfare committees decide whether wives and women relatives 
and friends of seamen should be admitted to the public rooms of 
the Houses, and in most cases the committees have decided in 
favour of admission, though in one or two cases such visits have 
been restricted to special occasions. 

Plimsoll House in Liverpool (so named, instead of the usual 
Merchant Navy House, in order to avoid confusion with the nearby 
Merchant Navy House for Officers, described above), which was 
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opened in June 1942, may be described as an example of these 
hotels. It has sleeping accommodation for 50 men, mostly in cubi- 
cles fitted up in what were originally rather large rooms, but with 
some separate bedrooms with one or two beds. The other accom- 
modation includes a dining room, two lounges and writing rooms, 
one of which has a small library of books obtained by gift and 
purchase, and a bar. The cubicle sleeping accommodation is of 
course more restricted than an ordinary hotel bedroom, but is neat 
and comfortable; the other rooms are pleasant and attractively 
furnished.! 

The Merchant Navy Hotel, London, opened in July 1943, was 
established in premises formerly used as an ordinary hotel which 
was badly bombed and has been reconstructed. It provides sleeping 
accommodation for 53 persons, mainly in single rooms but with 
some double rooms for officers and men accompanied by their 
wives, a spacious dining room, a bar, lounge, and cloakrooms. The 
general standard of fittings, comfort, and amenities is excellent 
and quite equal to that of a well-managed private hotel. The 
charges in this hotel are on a somewhat higher level, the price of 
bed and breakfast being 5s. 6d. 


Clubs and Recreation Centres 


Club and recreational facilities are in general provided by the 
voluntary organisations, which have been encouraged to raise 
their standards and extend their premises and activities. In many 
cases, however, the existing institutions are old and their location 
and their construction and equipment have handicapped them -in 
catering for the needs of the seafarer of today. Recreational facili- 
ties given by the voluntary organisations were usually offered in 
hostel premises, but recently there has been a tendency to organise 
clubs in separate premises which do not give residential accom- 
modation at all or provide only a very few beds. An innovation 
of special interest is the opening in Liverpool by the Mersey Mission 
to Seamen of a residential and social club for the exclusive use of 
seafaring—or would-be seafaring—boys under 18 years of age. 

Clubs for merchant seamen have also been organised, in in- 
creasing numbers and of a high standard, by the Ministry. Such 
clubs, usually called Merchant Navy Clubs or United Merchant 
Navies Clubs, have been opened in London, Glasgow, Newport, 
Swansea, Avonmouth, and Hull, and are also to be opened in 
Aberdeen, Barry, Cardiff, South Shields, and West Hartlepool. 
The management of the clubs is entrusted to the National Service 
Hostels Corporation. 

The Avonmouth club, opened in July 1943, has a large assembly 
hall (in which meals are also served) which is adapted for use for 
concerts and cinema shows and has a stage and dressing rooms, a 





1 The descriptions of Plimsoll House and the Merchant Navy House for 
Officers in Liverpool relate to October 1942. In considering the comment made 
on the size of the cubicles, the extreme difficulty of obtaining premises, furniture, 
and equipment of all kinds under war conditions must be kept fully in mind. 
Such criticism as may seem to be implied is made with reference not so much 
to war conditions, when some defects are inevitable, as to the standard that would 
be desirable in normal post-war conditions. 
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bar, a lounge, writing rooms and library, billiard and other games 
rooms, telephone room, and bathroom; wives and women relatives 
and friends of seamen are admitted to the club. 

The London, Glasgow, and Cardiff Merchant Navy Clubs were 
established with gifts made through the British War Relief Society 
of the United States by the American Federation of Labor, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, and the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union of America, and are vested in a special 
company, limited by guarantee and not having a share capital; the 
Council of Management consists of Mr. John G. Winant, United 
States Ambassador in London (Chairman), Mr. Noel-Baker, M.P., 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of War Transport, Mr. 
George Tomlinson, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, Mr. C. Jarman, General Secretary 
of the National Union of Seamen, Mr. R. Snedden, General Manager 
of the Shipping Federation, Mr. Colin Anderson, Vice-Chairman 
of the London Port Welfare Committee, Lt. Col. Hugh Campbell, 
Chairman of the Glasgow Port Welfare Committee, and Mr. W. T. 
Gould, Chairman of the Cardiff Port Welfare Committee. The 
management of these clubs is undertaken for the company by the 
National Service Hostels Corporation. The London club, opened 
in July 1942, is situated close to Piccadilly Circus, in the heart of 
the theatre and amusement quarter of London’s West End, in 
premises formerly occupied by a well-known restaurant. The 
accommodation includes a dance hall and tea lounge, a dining room 
accommodating up to 100 persons at small tables, a men’s bar, a 
general lounge with cocktail bar, a billiard room (two tables), a 
games room, a reading room and library, and bath and shower 
facilities. A dance or other entertainment is organised on every 
night of the week, and it is from this club that the weekly radio 
programme ‘“‘Shipmates Ashore’”’ is broadcast to ships at sea. The 
club is open to both officers and ratings and to their women relatives 
and friends. A similar club is to be opened in Cardiff. 

The Ocean Club, Liverpool, opened in October 1942, lays claim 
to be the best club of its kind in any port in the world. The neces- 
sary funds were raised by voluntary gifts, mostly from shipowners, 
with a small grant (£5,000) from Government funds. The Club is 
vested in the Liverpool Seamen’s Welfare Centre, a company 
limited by guarantee and not having a share capital. The Council 
consists of six persons, of whom three are shipowners, two are local 
Seamen’s Union representatives, and the sixth is the seamen’s 
welfare officer; the chairman is Mr. John Booth, Chairman of the 
Port Welfare Committee. The Club had the advantage of being 
able to instal itself in premises which could be entirely reconstructed 
and newly equipped for their purpose. The basement provides a 
restaurant seating 146 persons at small tables. On the ground 
floor is a theatre and dance floor. The first floor has an American 
soda fountain and a bar serving light snack meals as well as drinks. 
Other facilities include a lounge, a barber’s shop (giving a 24-hour 
service as the Club is open continuously), baths, and a shop (run 
by a large department store near at hand, from which goods can 
be ordered for delivery, try-on, etc. in the club). The premises are 
wired throughout for radio and are centrally heated with ther- 
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mostat control. The Club is open to both officers and men, who 
may bring in their women relatives and friends. 

The method of organising entertainments, dances, etc. in these 
clubs for seamen varies according to local conditions and initiative. 
Thus, in Liverpool, the Ocean Club co-operates with the Army 
authorities of the area for the purpose of securing artists for enter- 
tainments, whereas the London Merchant Navy Club engages its 
artists directly. It is a common practice for dances to be organised, 
and dancing partners provided, by women’s organisations of 
various kinds, by the staffs of large business undertakings, and 
by units of the three women’s branches of the armed forces—the 
Auxiliary Territorial Service, the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force, 
and the Women’s Royal Naval Service—and of the Women’s 
Voluntary Service, ete. The London Port Welfare Committee 
arranged in 1942 for a series of concerts by artists of the highest 
repute to be given on Sundays in certain hostels, through the 
agency of the Council for the Encouragement of Music and the 
Arts, the hostels making a contribution to the Council towards the 
cost. In many hotels and recreational centres supplies of books 
are organised by a special voluntary organisation, the Sea War 
Libraries Service. The information bureaux in the hotels and clubs 
of course give information about local entertainment facilities 
available to seamen as well as to the general public, and in some 
cases special tours to places of interest are organised. Facilities 
for outdoor games have been considerably increased and improved, 
particularly during the last year in north and northeast England 
and east Scotland. 

Under this heading mention should be made of the activities 
of the British Council for the benefit of Allied seamen in British 
ports. Hotels and clubs for British seamen are of course open also 
to Allied seamen, but in several ports special institutions for Allied 
seamen have been opened by their own Governments.' The Council 
assists in meeting the needs of these seamen in entertainment, 
recreation and culture, especially by providing foreign newspapers, 
books and periodicals. The regional representatives of the Council 
work in close co-operation with the seamen’s welfare officers, and 
in many ports hospitality committees have been set up, usually 
in association with the port welfare committee. The London Port 
Welfare Committee distributes a 20-page booklet giving details 
of entertainment and travelling facilities and other information 
useful to a stranger to London, and with the help of the British 
Council and the Allied trade unions copies of this booklet have 
also been issued in Dutch, French, Greek, and Norwegian. 


Arrangements for Special Groups 


Indian Seamen. 


A very large and increasing number of Indian seamen now visit 
British ports and need shore accommodation, and the problem of 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 781, as 
regards action by the Netherlands Government; Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, 
p. 244, for Belgium; Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, pp. 52-56, for Norway, and 
p. 103, for the United States. 
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providing accommodation has been accentuated by the fact that 
war conditions have entailed great changes in the numbers of 
Indians in particular ports, London having seen a decline in number 
whereas in Liverpool and Glasgow the numbers have increased. 
The Government of India has appointed three seamen’s welfare 
officers of Indian nationality, stationed in London, Liverpool, and 
Glasgow, who work in conjunction with the officers of the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service but are responsible to the High 
Commissioner for India in London for the welfare of Indian seamen 
in British ports. As a result of efforts of shipowners specially con- 
cerned, of the Indian seamen’s welfare officers, and of the Minis- 
tries of Labour and National Service and of War Transport, sub- 
stantial improvements have been made in the accommodation 
available to Indian seamen. 

Indian seamen staying in Liverpool at the expense of shipowners 
while awaiting ships are accommodated at Mere Hall, Noctorum, 
on the Wirral Peninsula near Birkenhead. This institution, opened 
in November 1942, was formerly a large private mansion, and 
stands in nine acres of grounds, with a pleasant outlook over the 
countryside. It provides accommodation for 120 men. The men 
sleep in dormitories, with special rooms for the serangs; separate 
dining rooms are provided for deck ratings, engine-room ratings, 
Goanese, and serangs; and special bathing and washing facilities 
and a laundry have been installed. To meet the religious needs 
of the men a prayer room has been specially equipped and an 
Indian priest resides in the hostel. The undertaking has been 
carried out on generous and imaginative lines; the initial cost of 
about £60,000 was borne almost entirely by Merseyside shipowners, 
and the running costs are met by the shipping companies using 
the hostel for the accommodation of their crews. Responsibility 
for the undertaking is vested in a committee of shipowners, inde- 
pendent of Government departments, though the Seamen’s Wel- 
fare Officer for Liverpool assisted actively in making the arrange- 
ments. 

In London, on the advice of the port welfare committee, a 
committee of shipowners has made arrangements to control the 
Hindustan Hostel, previously a privately owned ‘“‘settlement”’ 
for Indians, in Goodman Street, E. 1. The hostel provides sleeping 
accommodation for about 50 men, half of whom occupy two-bunk 
cubicles, while the remainder are in dormitories with six or more 
bunks in each; a small dining room; kitchen; and showers; there 
is no separate lounge or recreation room, but in summer the men 
are able to sit about in a concrete yard around the building. The 
hostel is under the management of a former judge of Indian nation- 
ality. The men are at the charge of the shipowners while in the 
hostel awaiting assignment to ships. The standard of accommoda- 
tion is naturally very different from that of Mere Hall, Birkenhead, 
and is below that of the typical Merchant Navy House, the rooms 
being small and crowded. Nevertheless, it is very definitely better 
than that of the private boarding houses which the men were 
accustomed to use, and it must be remembered that destruction 
by bombing has*made it very difficult to find any suitable premises 
in London. 
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A club for Indian seamen, without sleeping accommodation, 
was opened in Liverpool in April 1942. The necessary funds, to the 
amount of £2,500, were provided by the War Purposes Fund of the 
Viceroy. of India through King George’s Fund for Sailors, and the 
club is managed by the Mersey Mission to Seamen. It is intended 
primarily for seamen working by their ships and hence is situated 
close to the docks and is used mainly in the evening. The accom- 
modation consists of a restaurant, lounge, and games rooms, simply 
furnished but neat and comfortable, with pictures of Indian scenery 
on the walls and with a selection of records of Indian music for a 
gramophone. 

Special non-residential clubs for Indian seamen have also been 
opened in Avonmouth and Hull, and others are being set up in 
Glasgow, London, and Swansea. 

The Ministry of Information distributes a newspaper in Bengali 
and Roman Urdu free of charge for Indian seamen in clubs and 


hostels. 


Chinese Seamen. 


Chinese seamen in British ports are not so numerous as Indian, 
but shipowners employing them have taken similar measures to 
improve on the old boarding-master system of providing accom- 
modation for them while awaiting assignment to ships. In Liver- 
pool, the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company has taken over two 


large private houses, adjoining each other, which provide sleeping 
accommodation for 114 men in bedrooms with five or six beds to a 
room; the other accommodation includes a kitchen in which the 
men do their own cooking, facilities for washing and laundry, and 
recreation rooms. The houses are bare and somewhat crowded but 
very clean and considerably superior to the accommodation formerly 
given by boarding masters. The new system is also proving cheaper 
to the shipowner than the old system. 

In London it has been found impracticable to provide satis- 
factory lodging accommodation for Chinese seamen owing to their 
reluctance to leave the Limehouse district, which was extensively 
damaged by air raids. A small but attractive club was, however, 
opened for them in this district in June 1942 by a committee repre- 
senting the port welfare committee, shipowners employing Chinese 
seamen, and the Ministry of War Transport. The club premises 
consist of a single large room, seating about 50 persons at small 
tables but capable of accommodating 150, with a bar providing 
tea and light refreshments such as sandwiches (full meals can be 
given if required, but these are rarely called for); and a radio set 
is installed. The club is managed by a resident Chinese and his 
wife. The whole cost of maintaining the club has been borne by 
four shipowning firms: the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co. Ltd., 
Alfred Holt & Co., Andrew Weir, Ltd., and William Thomson & 
Co. Ltd. These companies also bore the original cost of establishing 
the club, except for a small grant of about £200 from public funds. 
There is also a Chinese Seamen’s Club in Liverpool, and one is being 
set up in Glasgow. 
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Colonial Seamen. 


A hostel and recreational centre for West African and West 
Indian seamen (also used to some extent by United States Negro 
seamen) was opened in July 1942 in London. Sleeping accommoda- 
tion is provided for 25-30 men in dormitories with two-tier bunks 
and a wooden locker for each man. Meals are served in a dining 
room, at large tables, and there is a large recreation room with a 
half-size billiard table. The men, who usually stay for only a few 
nights, pay 1s. 6d. a night for sleeping accommodation; breakfast, 
consisting of porridge, bacon and occasionally eggs, toast, mar- 
malade, and coffee or tea, costs about 1s. 3d.; lunch costs 1s. 6d. or, 
for meals such as some West African dishes that have to be specially 
prepared, 2s.; except for breakfast, the meals served are West 
African style (rice, etc.). The charges to United States seamen are 
slightly higher—2s. per night and 1s. 6d. for breakfast—partly on 
account of their higher wages. This ‘Colonial House”’ is under the 
control of a special committee consisting of representatives of the 
shipowners, the port welfare committee, and the Colonial Office; 
it is managed by a resident Negro warden. The premises are those 
of an evacuated primary school. The dormitories are somewhat 
crowded and the men do not like sleeping in bunks (seamen gener- 
ally feel that they ought to have an ordinary bed when ashore); 
but there is, of course, the ever-present difficulty of finding suitable 
premises in this part of London. : 

Hostels for West Indian seamen have also been opened in New- 
castle and South Shields, and for West Indians and West Africans 
in Cardiff and Liverpool. 

The Colonial Office and British Council have jointly sponsored 
the rebuilding of a mosque and Islamic cultural centre for seamen 
in Cardiff, which was opened in June 1943. 


Reserve Pool Waiting Rooms 


As seamen have to spend an appreciable time in attendance at 
the Merchant Navy Reserve Pool offices at which they are assigned 
to ships, steps have been taken on the advice of the Seamen’s 
Welfare Board to provide waiting rooms and recreational and re- 
freshment facilities either on or near the Pool premises. Such 
rooms have been opened in London, Liverpool, Newcastle, Blyth, 
and Swansea. The cost of establishing them is borne in whole or 
in part by the Seamen’s Welfare Fund, and they are managed in 
most cases by the voluntary seamen’s welfare organisations. The 
Liverpool Waiting Room and Canteen, which is by far the largest, 
is managed by the Liverpool Seamen’s Welfare Centre. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Safety in Dock Areas 


“‘Blackouts’”’ and other wartime difficulties have resulted in 
an increase in the number of accidents to seamen and accentuated 
the problem of ensuring safety in dock areas, and port welfare 
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committees have had to give much attention to this, in co-operation 
with the port and dock authorities. The special measures taken 
include the painting of white lines at quay edges, the provision 
of shaded lights at dangerous corners, the special lighting of gang- 
ways and across dummies, dolphins, and lighters lying between 
ship and quay, and the marking of the foot of gangways with 
white paint. 


Health Services, Hospital Accommodation and Rest Homes 


The health of seamen, when ashore as well as when afloat, is 
regarded as primarily the concern of the Ministry of War Trans- 
port, which is assisted by a Joint Advisory Committee comprising 
also representatives of the Ministry of Health and the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service. Local authorities and their 
medical officers of health, voluntary hospitals and other voluntary 
organisations are also concerned. 

Seamen who are injured in the course of duty or who are suf- 
fering as a result of exposure on duty are eligible for free treatment 
in hospital under an Emergency Hospital Scheme organised by 
the Ministry of Health. In other cases of injury and illness they 
are eligible when away from home for treatment in such hospitals, 
and the cost of treatment is borne by the Government to the extent 
that they cannot meet it themselves. These arrangements also 
apply to foreign seamen. Arrangements have been made for the 
names of seamen admitted to be notified to the seamen’s welfare 
officer (in the principal ports) or the superintendent of the mer- 
cantile marine office (in the minor ports), and the names are passed 
on by them to the local representatives of the Shipping Federation 
and the seamen’s and officers’ trade unions. It is thus possible for 
relatives of the men, their union officials, and representatives of 
voluntary organisations to get into touch with them, make any 
necessary business arrangements, and supply them with books, 
periodicals, etc. Special arrangements have been made in the case 
of Indian, colonial, and foreign seamen. A special scheme has been 
organised by the King George’s Fund for Sailors for supplying 
seamen who are in hospital as a result of injuries due to enemy 
action with bags containing toilet articles, writing paper, and 
stamped envelopes. If a seaman is dangerously ill on admission, 
his relatives are at once informed and provided with free travelling 
warrants to enable them to visit him. On discharge from hospital 
a seaman is provided with free clothing if in need of it. 

The institution of the Merchant Navy Reserve Pool has facil- 
itated the making of a thorough medical inspection of seamen 
before entering the Pool and on returning to it after an illness. 

Special measures have been taken to deal with certain diseases 
to which seamen are susceptible. Arrangements have been made 
for the publication of leaflets and of articles in trade union and 
other journals circulating among seamen giving information and 
advice about such diseases. Facilities for the treatment of scabies, 
which was becoming prevalent owing to war conditions, have been 
provided, with the co-operation of the shipowners and the local 
authorities. To reduce the incidence of malaria, the masters of 
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ships bound for malarial ports receive before sailing a special letter 
urging them to impress on their crews the importance of taking 
precautions against mosquitoes and to make one officer responsible 
for ensuring that the precautions are observed; they are provided 
with special warning posters to be displayed a few days before 
arrival in a malarial port. 

At Glasgow the British Sailors’ Society has provided a second 
ambulance vessel, with a ward equipped to carry 10 stretcher 
cases and 12 sitting cases, to supplement the existing ambulance 
vessel provided by the Department of Health for Scotland for the 
use of the port local authority in Clyde anchorages. 

A special scheme has been introduced to meet the needs of 
seamen requiring rest after the strain of war service but not hospital 
or medical treatment. Provision for such-men is made at two rest 
homes, one at Limpsfield in Surrey, run by the National Union of 
Seamen, and another at Allendale in Northumberland, run by the 
Missions to Seamen. A third rest home has recently been opened 
at Summerlands, Kendal, by the Liverpool Seamen’s Welfare 
Centre. The men are not only admitted to these homes for two or 
three weeks free of charge, but they are given free travel, a pocket- 
money allowance of 5s. a week, and an allowance of 35s. a week 
payable to their wives, plus 5s. a week for each dependent child, 
up to a maximum amount of £2 10s. less the weekly amount 
of Pool sick pay; allowances are also paid to dependants of 
single men. These arrangements are the result of negotiations on 
the Seamen’s Welfare Board and, in particular, between the 


National Union of Seamen, the Shipping Federation, and the King 
George’s Fund for Sailors, the Fund having made a substantial 
grant for the purpose. The Union’s own home is situated in premises 
originally set up after the last war in a building given by a well- 
known shipowner and adapted and er ny with funds raised by 


voluntary subscriptions (including £50,000 given by the Navy 
League of Canada and £20,000 raised by Mr. George Robey, the 
comedian). At the outbreak of the present war, it was taken over 
by the Government as an emergency hospital, and in November 
1942 was opened by the Union as a home in which a seaman could 
enjoy a period of rest free of worry about the maintenance of his 
family. The home is situated in beautiful country on the Surrey 
hills. It accommodates 100 guests, mostly in pleasant wards with, 
of course, ordinary single beds, and has ample facilities for reading, 
billiards and other games, a gymnasium used also for cinema shows, 
dances, concerts, etc., and a workshop with lathes and tools for 
men wishing to practise their hobbies. An extension of activity 
which the Union has in hand at Limpsfield is the development of a 
cottage residential section for aged seamen and their wives. 

The pressure of the war has called attention to the need for 
better organisation of health services for seamen. In spite of the 
improvements that have been effected, it is felt in some quarters 
that considerable reorganisation is still required. Thus, a memo- 
randum! prepared by the Medical Officer of Health for Glasgow 
and approved by the Health Committee of the Glasgow Corpora- 





1 Journal of Commerce and Shipping Telegraph (Liverpool), 20 Mar. 1943. 
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tion in March 1943, for transmission to the Department of Health 
for Scotland, the Ministry of Health, and the Ministry of War 
Transport, pointed out that several administrations, national and 
local, were concerned with different aspects of health and hygiene 
as applied to merchant seamen, including their medical needs and 
hospital treatment, and expressed the view that these administra- 
tions operated with insufficient relationship to one another, while 
taken together they did not provide a complete or even an ade- 
quate service. The memorandum therefore urged the creation of a 
permanent health and medical service for merchant seamen, 
organised on a national and local basis, embracing at least the 
major ports, which would unify, or at any rate co-ordinate, the 
discrete functions hitherto distributed over several administrations. 
The Ministry of Health also has under consideration proposals 
for the co-ordination of the special hospitals run by the Seamen’s 
Hospital Society with the other hospitals of the country. 


CLOTHING, ComForTs, BGoKs, ETC. 


A number.of special services for seamen are provided by the 
Merchant Navy Comforts Service, a voluntary organisation the 
management committee of which is composed of leading shipowners 
and officials of the seamen’s trade unions. Wool is knitted into 
garments by voluntary workers throughout the country (and also 
in other countries, e.g., from Canada 10,000 garments were received 
monthly throughout 1942) and in the three years 1940-1942 a total 


of 1,183,682 items was distributed to seamen, on board ship in 
standard sacks of comforts and also, where necessary, through the 
various shore institutions. In addition to these ‘‘comforts’’ (woollen 
sweaters, stockings, etc.) special emergency reserve kits are placed 
on board ship and held in readiness at various ports, both at home 
and abroad; these include complete outfits—warm underwear, 
trousers, jerseys, socks, slippers, handkerchiefs—and 33,106 such 
kits have been supplied since the scheme began. During 1942 the 
Service organised in the Greater London and Home Counties area 
a hospital visiting service, supplying seamen in hospital with 
clothes, toilet articles, cigarettes, magazines and books, and assisting 
them to deal with their personal problems. Games outfits of various 
kinds are supplied to ships and to clubs and rest houses. The 
Service also contributes to the funds of the Sea War Library Ser- 
vice, an organisation set up at the beginning of the war jointly 
by the Comforts Service itself and the Seafarers’ Education Service, 
which distributed 209,000 volumes as gifts to ships during 1942. 
Other activities of the Comforts Service include the despatch 
through the Red Cross of special parcels to merchant seamen who 
are prisoners of war and grants to hospitality funds for merchant 
seamen in foreign ports. 
' The British Sailors’ Society also supplies books to ships and 
hostels; in 1942 it had 2,200 ‘‘ocean libraries” afloat. 

Educational work is carried on by the Seafarers’ Education 
Service, an organisation composed of representatives of shipowners’ 
and seafarers’ organisations, voluntary organisations such as the 


1 Shipping World (London), 28 Apr. 1943. 
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Missions to Seamen, the Library Association and certain municipal 
library authorities, and men and women experienced in adult educa- 
tion. This was founded in 1919 in the belief that ‘‘a necessary step 
in the welfare of seamen was the provision of a central stock of 
current literature, to serve as the basis of libraries on ships for the 
use of officers and men, which should be exchanged regularly in 
accordance with the readers’ expressed choice of books’’. By the 
end of 1942, 63 shipping companies had entrusted to the Service 
the provision of crews’ libraries on 620 ships; eleven shore libraries 
are also maintained and the stock of books numbered 86,700. The 
Service also provides a ‘“‘College of the Sea’’ which, by means of 
books and correspondence courses, gives help to students in a very 
wide range of subjects, from mathematics, English, economics, 
philosophy, natural sciences, and languages, to art, music, local 
government, and theology; at the end of 1942 there were 1,486 
students on the College rolls. The Service also grants scholarships 
to deck boys and young seamen studying for promotion, publishes 
a quarterly journal, The Seafarer, and organises essay and hobby 
competitions. 


WELFARE IN OVERSEA Ports 


Responsibility for welfare arrangements for crews of British 
ships in oversea ports rests on the Dominion or Colonial Govern- 
ment in a British Dominion or Colony and on the British consuls 
in foreign countries. The consuls are frequently given substantial 
help by the organisations and citizens of the country in which they 
are stationed as well as by the local British community; where the 
local financial resources are inadequate, funds are provided by the 
Ministry of War Transport. 

The arrangements made for British seamen in the Port of New 
York furnish no doubt the largest-scale example of these oversea 
activities. A floor of the large building of the Seamen’s Church 
Institute on South Street has been placed at the disposal, free of 
charge, of a British Merchant Navy Committee. This has been 
arranged and equipped to provide British seamen with a large 
general lounge, reading room with books and current American 
and English magazines, a quiet lounge, games and billiard room, 
tea room, clothing store room and “‘slop chest”’, and toilet facilities, 
including showers. Dental, eye, nose and throat, and other 
medical services are made available, and men in hospital are 
visited and supplied with comforts by members of a special 
hospital committee. Regular weekly dances and occasionally 
other entertainments are organised, and the British seamen are 
able, if they wish, to join in any of the ordinary activities of the 
Seamen’s Church Institute. For British merchant navy officers a 
separate club has been organised, at first on West 44th Street in 
the ground floor of the New York City Club building, and later in 
more spacious premises at 587 Fifth Avenue. 

British Merchant Navy Clubs have also been established in a 
number of other United States ports, such as Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Savannah, Tampa, Mobile, New Orleans, and Houston, 
sometimes in the premises of old-established voluntary organisa- 
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tions and sometimes in separate premises. Clubs have also been 
opened in ports of other foreign countries (e.g., Rio de Janeiro 
in Brazil). 


FINANCE OF WELFARE WoRK 


A complete survey of the finances of seamen’s welfare work 
for British seamen would entail the collation of the accounts of 
all the organisations engaged in the work, and their name is legion. 
The following data, though very incomplete, will serve to show 
the magnitude of the sums involved, the rapid increase in expen- 
diture due to the war, and the complexity of the financial structure. 

The Ministry of Labour and National Service assumes respon- 
sibility for the administrative expenses of the Welfare Department 
of the Ministry itself, of the Seamen’s Welfare Board, of the port 
welfare committees, and of the seamen’s welfare officers. The 
Ministry of War Transport is responsible for the appointment 
of seamen’s welfare officers in overseas ports. All Merchant Navy 
Houses and Clubs in ports in Great Britain have been set up and are 
maintained at Exchequer expense, with the exception of the mer- 
chant navy clubs in London, Glasgow, and Cardiff and the Ocean 
Club in Liverpool. Grants-in-aid from Exchequer funds have been 
made to various bodies for setting up and running hostels and 
clubs in ports in Great Britain and overseas. The total cost to the 
Exchequer of the expenditure incurred on seamen’s welfare in 
British and oversea ports by the Ministries of Labour and National 
Service and War Transport has not been made public but must 
clearly be very considerable. The expenditure of the Ministry of 
Health (in England and Wales) and of the Department of Health 
(in Scotland) and of the various local authorities which relates 
directly to the welfare of seamen cannot be completely segregated, 
but obviously must in the aggregate be substantial. 

A Seamen’s Welfare Fund is at the disposal of the Seamen’s 
Welfare Board. This was constituted originally and primarily by 
donations received from the Shipping Federation and from the 
Royal Seamen’s Pension Fund, the latter being a fund set up to 
provide pensions for seamen with the moneys secured from the 
health and unemployment insurance contributions paid by British 
shipowners in respect of Indian and other seamen employed on 
their ships who are not domiciled in the United Kingdom and are 
themselves exempt from contributions. These moneys originate 
within the shipping industry. But donations from private individu- 
als and bodies are also paid into this Fund. Payments are made 
from the Fund on the advice of the Seamen’s Welfare Board for 
special forms. of welfare, e.g., the grants made for Reserve Pool 
waiting rooms. 

The greater part of the expenditure on welfare work for seamen 
is still met by voluntary contributions, though it is not possible 
to estimate the proportion of voluntary to State contributions. 
This is no doubt due to the fact that in wartime the whole com- 
munity is made acutely aware of the services rendered to it by 
merchant seamen, and this awareness finds expression in financial 
contributions to their welfare. But it is also clear that a very large 
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part of the funds for welfare work is expended by organisations 
which are controlled neither by the State nor by the shipping 
industry. 

There is one voluntary organisation which raises and disburses 
substantial funds and which is managed by representatives of 
shipowners and the seafarers’ unions. This is the Merchant Navy 
Comforts Service, which had a total income for 1942 of £248,244. 

Another voluntary organisation in the management of which 
representatives of shipowners and seafarers take a considerable 
part is the Seafarers’ Education Service. This organisation has 
an annual income of about £11,000, of which roughly one half is 
derived from contributions by shipowners. The Service’s “College 
of the Sea”, which accounted for an expenditure of £1,650 in 1942, 
receives small grants from a number of local education authorities 
in England, Wales, and Scotland. 

During the last war, in 1917, a special fund was established 
under- the title of King George’s Fund for Sailors and was incor- 
porated by Royal Charter in 1920. The primary purpose of this 
fund was to prevent overlapping between the various charitable 
organisations concerned with seamen, and its activities extend 
to officers and men of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines as well 
as to the men of the merchant fleet. It is governed by a General 
Council which includes a number of prominent shipowners and 
high officers of the Royal Navy, together with a representative of 
the National Union of Seamen. The Secretary of the Fund is a 
member of the Seamen’s Welfare Board. The Fund does not itself 
give assistance in individual cases, but makes grants to, and on 
application by, various benevolent institutions and funds, which 
include hospitals, orphanages and schools, relief funds of various 
kinds, homes for aged mariners and their widows, the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution, seamen’s homes and hostels, training 
ships and homes, and missions to seamen and Samaritan funds. 
Since its inception the Fund had distributed, from its ordinary 
funds, a total of £1,338,733 up to the end of 1942; these grants 
increased from £50,268 in 1939 to £74,700 in 1942. But in December 
1939, a special War Fund was instituted, the income of which 
reached £1,031,380 by the end of 1942; grants were made from this 
fund of £205,714 in 1940, £165,544 in 1941, and £257,923 in 1942, 
making a total of £629,181 in three years. The Fund held at the 
end of 1942 investments of a total market value of £1,284,798 
(of which £2,809 was to the credit of the War Fund). During the 
three years 1940 to 1942 grants from the King George’s main fund to 
nautical charities amounted to £199,457, of which 72 per cent. 
was to the merchant navy and fishing fleets, and 28 per cent. to 
the Royal Navy. During the same period the war fund distributed 
or allocated £680,681, of which 52 per cent. was given to societies 
dealing with cases arising out of the present war from the merchant 
navy and fishing fleets, and 48 per cent. to funds dealing with 
Royal Navy cases. . 

An indication of the magnitude of the funds raised and con- 
trolled by the older voluntary bodies organised on a religious and 
charitable basis is given by the accounts of the British Sailors’ 
Society, which is the oldest of such organisations. The income for 
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the year 1942 was £554,173 and the expenditure £431,486, leaving 
a surplus of £123,000, against which, however, there were commit- 
ments for new work and improvement and modernisation of the 
Society’s existing hostels to the amount of £114,000. The magni- 
tude of increase in expenditure since before the war is shown by 
the following figures: 
Expenditure 
1938 1942 
£ £ 


Hostels and institutes 58,000 240,000 
Samaritan and educational work 16,500 118,000 
Ocean libraries service 2,500 11,850 


77,000 369,850 








The increase in 1942 over 1938 was thus 380 per cent. 

A similar trend is shown in the accounts of the Missions to 
Seamen (Flying Angel), which give the following figures for 1940, 
1941 and 1942: 


1940 194] 1942 


£ £ £ 
Income 87,489 110,367 149,167 
Expenditure 77,546 90,419 110,489 


THE Future oF SEAMEN’S WELFARE WoRK 


Mr. Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labour and National Service, 
in a speech delivered at the Merchant Navy House in Newcastle 
in January 1943, said: “As to welfare work, ways and means will © 
have to be found to finance this work on a permanent footing that 
will have to be worked out previously with the help of the State 
between the unions and the employers.” He thus endorsed the 
view taken by the representatives of shipowners and seafarers on 
the Joint Maritime Commission of the International Labour Office, 
which at its session in London in June 1942, unanimously adopted 
a resolution which declared, inter alia, that: 


(1) The administration of welfare schemes should be so organised as to give 
effective control to representatives of industrial organisations directly concerned 
with ships and the sea. 

(2) The financing of such schemes should be organised on an adequate and 
permanent basis and should not be exclusively dependent upon so-called chari- 
table organisations.! 


The administrative arrangements made by the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service provide a foundation for a permanent 
organisation in accordance with these principles, but the present 
financial structure and many other features of the system would 
clearly need considerable modification to meet fully the wishes of 
those engaged in the industry. 

The necessity for a review of the administrative and financial 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 166. 
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organisation of certain aspects of seamen’s welfare work has been 
recognised by the Ministers primarily concerned. In October 1943 
the Minister of Labour and National Service and the Minister of 
War Transport jointly appointed a Committee on Seamen’s Wel- 
fare in Ports with the following terms of reference: 


Having regard to the Government’s acceptance of the Recommendation of 
the International Labour Conference concerning the promotion of seamen’s 
welfare in ports, to consider the activities and functions respectively of the 
Government, the shipping industry and the voluntary organisations in the 
establishment and maintenance of hotels, hostels, clubs, recreational facilities 
and other amenities for merchant seamen in ports in Great Britain, and in that 
connection to consider in consultation with the voluntary organisations primarily 
concerned with merchant seamen their appeals for funds not only for welfare 
but for benevolent and samaritan purposes whether for expenditure in Great 
Britain or elsewhere, and to submit recommendations. 


This Committee consists of Mr. H. Graham White, M.P., as 
Chairman, Mr. J. W. Booth, Chairman of the Booth Steamship 
Co. Ltd., Lt.-Gen. G. R. S. Hickson, Secretary of King George’s 
Fund for Sailors, Mr. Charles Jarman, General Secretary of the 
National Union of Seamen, Mr. R. Snedden, General Manager of 
the Shipping Federation, Captain D. S. Tennant, Secretary of the 
Navigators’ and Engineer Officers’ Union, and Mr. R. A. Witty, 
President of the Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors. 
The Committee thus includes four persons drawn from the shipping 
industry itself, all of whom are members of the Seamen’s Welfare 
Board; General Hickson is also a member of the Board. 

With the coming of peace there will necessarily be great changes 
in seamen’s welfare work. There will no longer be any need, for 
example, for the emergency rescue kits provided by the Merchant 
Navy Comforts Service, nor for such ‘“‘comforts’’ as articles of 
clothing, which seamen will be able to provide for themselves. On 
the other hand, ships’ libraries and other educational and recrea- 
tional services, including the regular broadcasts to ships at sea, 
should certainly be maintained; indeed, with the rising standard 
of education and of living generally and the reduction in working 
hours which have been secured by seamen in recent years, a very 
considerable extension of educational and cultural services will be 
called for. Seamen and officers would certainly not be willing to 
forgo the new hotels, with normal hotel service, separate bed- 
rooms, etc., which they are now able to utilise in many ports, and 
would prefer that the older type of seamen’s hostel or institute, 
run by the religious and charitable voluntary organisations, should 
disappear. Clubs such as the London and Glasgow Merchant Navy 
Clubs and the Liverpool Ocean Club meet a need which existed 
before the war, though unsupplied, and will continue after the war, 
and should be maintained. The industry is working out its own 
scheme of training for sea service in the post-war years. It may 
therefore be necessary for the voluntary organisations to reconsider 
the part they should play in the lives of merchant seamen and to 
concentrate their activities on catering for the religious needs of 
the men, with entertainment and charitable work figuring only as 
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incidental activities. Oversea hotels and clubs will also need to be 
maintained, with some adaptation to the different requirements 
of normal times but also with considerable extensions. And the 
whole system of welfare activities for British and other seamen in 
British ports and for British seamen in foreign ports will have to be 
fitted in with an international system designed to meet the needs 
of seamen of all nationalities, as was indeed contemplated when 
the British system was inaugurated by Mr. Bevin in October 1940. 
There is thus quite a considerable programme of post-war recon- 
struction to be undertaken by Governments and the shipping 
industry, even in the limited field of welfare work. 








The Effects of General Mobilisation on 
the Employment of Women in Germany 


When the Orders for mobilising the total manpower of Germany 
for national defence were issued by the Commissioner-General of 
Manpower early in 1943', it was widely expected that women would 
provide the most effective reserves of labour. That this expectation was 
justified appears from the results of the mobilisation®, which show an 
increase not only in the number of women employed but also significant 
changes in their occupational distribution. The following article, 
which supplements others previously published in the Review on 
German policy regarding women’s work', notes the changes that have 
recently taken place and briefly summarises a number of special mea- 
sures which have been adopted in connection with the general mobilisa- 
lion. 


GENERAL MEASURES FOR THE MOBILISATION OF WOMEN 


In January 1943, when general mobilisation was first enforced, 
there were already about 9,200,000 German women and 1,000,000 
foreign women working for the German war economy in addition 
to women in agriculture and commerce employed as family helpers 
(in 1936: in Germany proper, 5,775,000; and in June 1939: 
7,094,000). There were also 85,000 girls in the Girls’ Labour Service 
and 89,000 women and girls engaged in air-raid defence.* The propor- 
tion of women engaged in war industries had already increased 
greatly between 1939 and the beginning of 1943—the number of 
women per 100 men rose from 66 to 82 in the chemical industry, 
and from 35 to 55 in the rubber industry, and the increase was still 
more marked in various less essential industries: from 16 to 35 per 
100 men in the leather industry, from 100 to 141 in the paper in- 
dustry, and from 75 to 180 in hairdressing.’ Moreover, even in 1939, 
80 per cent. of unmarried women and 37 per cent. of married women 
were in employment. As only pregnant women or mothers of one 
child under 6 years or two children under 14 living with them were 
exempt from general mobilisation, it was obvious that many mar- 
ried women and mothers of families would be called up. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 95. 

2 Idem, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, p. 95. 

* Idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, pp. 617-659: “‘The Employment of 
Women in Germany under the National Socialist Régime”; Vol. XLV, No. 3, 
Mar. 1942, pp. 286-296: ‘‘Recent Aspects of tthe Employment of Women in 

rmany”’. 

* Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung, 31 Jan. 1943. 

5 Basler Nachrichten, 16 Nov. 1943. 
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The very detailed instructions concerning the mobilisation of 
women that were issued to the employment offices on 28 January 
1943! were no doubt intended to overcome the major difficulties 
to be expected in the case of these categories. They stated that, 
as a general rule, unmarried or married women not having the 
care of another person should be found full-time work, but that 
women with household duties should be employed only part time, 
while women caring for a person disabled by war or an industrial 
accident, with not less than 50 per cent. invalidity benefit, should 
be exempt from compulsory service. The employment officers were 
required to see that care was provided for children under 14 years 
living with mobilised women, either through the Help the Neigh- 
bours’ Movement? or in day nurseries. 

The agencies responsible for general mobilisation were advised 
to avoid keeping people waiting who had come to register, to have 
women welfare workers with a kind and understanding manner do 
the questioning, and, in short, to take all possible precautions to 
reduce the fear of compulsory registration. At the same time the 
heads of undertakings to which these new workers would be sent 
were instructed to treat them with consideration, and their future 
fellow workers were urged to be friendly and helpful. It was em- 
phasised that particular consideration should be shown to widows 
and to women who have been victims of air raids.* 

To facilitate the placement of mobilised women who have house- 
hold duties and to encourage mothers of families who are exempt 
from registration to volunteer for work, the Minister of National 
Economy issued a circular on 17 April 19434 to the National Cham- 
ber of Economy, urging the various economic groups affiliated 
with the Chamber to extend the adoption of the part-time system, 
a subject which has engaged the attention of the German authori- 
ties since the beginning of the war.5 Since undertakings working 
8 to 10 hours a day had proved reluctant to engage women with 
household duties who could only work part time, this circular 
suggested to the management of undertakings that in certain 
departments they should introduce part-time shifts, composed 
for the most part of women, in spite of the organisational difficul- 
ties entailed. They were also urged to give days off to women able 
to work normal hours but who needed one or more free days a week 
for their other duties. “‘In no case’’, added the circular, “‘is it per- 
missible that labour which could serve the German economy should 
fail to be used merely because undertakings do not think they can 
overcome certain inconveniences or difficulties.’’ Finally the cir- 
cular directed that undertakings organising part-time shifts, or 
employing workers on certain days of the week only, should report 
to the competent employment office the number of workers they 





1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 5, 15 Feb. 1943, Part I, p. 107; Part V, p. 67. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, p. 651. 

5 Reichsarbeitsblatt; also, No. 7, 5 Mar. 1943, Part I, p. 156. Cf. Arbeitertum, 
1 May 1943, p. 7, for an account of interviews between vocational counsellors 
and women called for compulsory service. 

* Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 16, 5 June 1943, Part I, p. 325. 

5 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, p. 639; 
Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, p. 296. 
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were able to utilise under such conditions. Another circular, issued 
by the Minister of Labour on 3 June 1943', deals with the hours of 
part-time workers; if possible, these may be fixed at so many (24, 30, 
etc.) a week, but they must in any case be adjusted to local condi- 
tions and the requirements of the undertaking and, as far as is 
reasonable, to the wishes of the women themselves. In no case, 
however, may the organisation of part-time employment lead to 
the withdrawal of workers from full-time work; to prevent this, 
a Decree of 17 September 1943 makes it necessary for a woman 
worker to obtain the consent of the employment office before she 
can change from full-time to part-time work.’ 

While the officers of the employment service were, on the one 
hand, advised how to build up a psychological atmosphere which 
would facilitate the application of the orders for the mobilisation 
of women, they were given instructions, on the other, for checking 
attempts to evade compulsory service. Thus certificates exempting 
women from compulsory service on the ground of ill health can 
be given only by doctors attached to the employment service; 
certificates from doctors in private practice, clinics, etc., are not 
accepted.* The employment service was warned to be on the watch 
for women who try to avoid service by claiming that they help in 
the work of men in the family.‘ The registration card issued by the 
employment office must be presented when a woman applies for 
the issue or renewal of her food ration book.’ The authorities have 
also complained that women employees have no sense of duty and 
that too many register for office work although it is in industry 
that they are needed.*® 

As an additional source of manpower for the armament in- 
dustry, attention was drawn to the ways in which women home 
workers could be used. Owing to the shortage of raw materials 
for textiles the number of home workers employed in the clothing 
industry had been greatly reduced; these workers, and those previ- 
ously in the paper and woodworking industry, could be transferred 
to munition making, and the Minister of Munitions and Supply 
accordingly directed the managers of munition factories not only 
to seek out home workers who might be free, but also to apply to 
their former employers for information regarding their special 
skills and training in order to utilise them to the best advantage.’ 
In November 1943 it was announced that heads of undertakings 
would be obliged from then on to have certain types of work given 
out whenever possible. A scale of priorities for this purpose was 
established in the clothing industry; when orders are given out to 
be filled at the worker’s home, the heads of undertakings must 
provide sewing machines for the workers.*® 





1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, Nos. 17-18, 20 June 1943, Part I, p. 333. 

2 Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung, 27 Jan. 1944. 

3 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 6, 25 Feb. 1943, Part V, p. 104. 

4 Idem, No. 5, 15 Feb. 1943, loc. cit. 

i National _ Zeitung (Essen), 19 Sept. 1943; National Zeitung (Oberhausen), 
ov. 1943. 

6 Vélkischer Beobachter, 13 Feb. 1943. 

7 Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung, 15 Nov. 1943. 

8 Berliner Lokalanzeiger, 15 Nov. 1943. 
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Another measure to facilitate the employment of married women 
relates to the granting of holidays during the husband’s leave from 
the Army. New instructions were given to the labour trustees and 
to public services on 25 June 1943', stating that women workers 
should have 18 days’ leave at this time if possible, and never less 
than 12 days. If the woman has already exhausted her right to a 
paid holiday, wages should be advanced to her against a future 
holiday. Employers are advised to grant holidays to any woman 
whose husband returns from the front even if she has already had 
one that year. Mothers of soldiers, too, who ordinarily lived with 
their sons should if possible be given time off during at least part 
of the son’s leave. 

According to a new regulation of the Minister of Labour women 
workers with household and family duties, if they work 48 hours 
or more a week, are entitled from 1 November 1943 to one day’s 
leave every four weeks without pay and ‘wo days’ leave if they 
have a child under 14 years living with them. Any woman in charge 
of a household must also have one afternoon off every week even 
if the other workers do not, and she may not be required to work 
on Sundays, at night, or overtime. 


MEASURES AFFECTING PARTICULAR BRANCHES OF ACTIVITY 
Industry 


As mentioned above, the majority of women recruited in virtue 


of the Mobilisation Order were directed to industry. The Com- 
missioner-General of Manpower issued a Decree on 20 February 1943 
concerning the protection of women and girls employed for the first 
time, and on 25 February he drew the attention of the employers 
and staffs of all German undertakings to the need of precautions 
for their safety. The Decree required the industrial inspectors to 
pay particular attention to the conditions of employment of new 
workers. It called attention to existing legal provisions respecting 
women’s hours of work, maternity protection, and the unhealthy 
or dangerous employments from which women are excluded, and 
pointed out that many kinds of work unsuitable for women had 
not yet been expressly prohibited because the question had never 
arisen, but that, as far as possible, women should still not be given 
such work. If it became necessary to employ women for heavy 
work, use should be made, in the first instance, of foreign women. 
Where women workers are employed, special attention should be 
paid to the safety devices for machinery; mechanical means of 
transport should be widely used; and seats for the workers should 
be provided where possible. The Decree stated further that safety 
engineers and factory doctors have an important part to play in 
protecting newly recruited workers, and that undertakings which 
have no special safety engineers should entrust the duties in ques- 
tion to an experienced engineer. The two objectives were safety 
and increased output, and to achieve them the labour inspection 
services should co-operate with the German Labour Front on all 


1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 19, 5 July 1943, Part I, p. 359. 
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important questions. Reports of experience gained in dealing with 
women workers should be sent to the Commissioner-General of 
Manpower in June 1943.1 

Since night work is generally agreed to be undesirable for women, 
the exceptions allowed by law to the prohibition of the employment 
of German women at night should be taken advantage of only 
after all possibilities of using male or female foreign workers or 
prisoners of war have been exhausted. When it is impossible to 
spare German women, the administrative authorities may permit 
their employment on three shifts, but only for essential war work, 
and after consultation between all the agencies concerned, that is, 
the regional employment office, the armaments authorities, the 
Labour Front, and competent economic groups. The undertaking 
applying to the inspection service for night workers must specify 
the number of women it plans to employ and their nationality.* 

It may be noted that while women are to be supplied, as a 
safety measure, with suitable working clothes, they must procure 
them on their own ration cards since the textile supplies available 
are not sufficient to allow of additional clothing being issued.* 

A few months after the mass recruitment of women for war 
‘industries, the Minister of Munitions and Supply held an investiga- 
tion in two large undertakings and found that their work was 
proving satisfactory. The women showed great ability at their . 
new tasks and on certain operations even surpassed the output of 
men workers. They had not been utilised for night work.* 

Although it is clearly intended to avoid employing German 
women on heavy work, the new regulations concerning their employ- 
ment on planing machines and other kinds of woodworking show 
that the shortage of labour is forcing such use. However, the regula- 
tions allow only strong women over 40 years of age who are not 
overburdened with housework to be employed and even they are 
not to be used to stack wood.® 


Transport 


Many women are being employed for the first time in the trans- 
port industry and a number of regulations have been adopted for 
their protection. To take the place of truck drivers on military 
service, women holding driver’s licences were urged to volunteer for 
this work, and regulations were issued in a Decree of 23 March 1943 
which suspended certain provisions of the Order of 30 October 1940 
limiting the employment of women to the driving of small trucks 
with a maximum load of one and a half tons. Now women are 
authorised to drive trucks with a gross weight of three and a half 
tons and a maximum capacity load of three tons. The following 
conditions are made: women drivers must be over 21 years; they 


1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 6, 25 Feb. 1943, Part I, p. 148; No. 7, 5 Mar. 1943, 
Part I, p. 156; Frankfurter veitune, 26 Mar. 1943; Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung, 
5 and 25 Mar. 1943. 

2 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 11, 15 Apr. 1943, Part V, p. 188. 

3 Idem, No. 16, 15 June 1943, Part V, p. 265. 

4 Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung, 8 Aug. ‘and 1 Sept. 1943. 

5 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 31, 5 Nov. 1942, Part V, p. 589; Nos. 1-2, 10 Jan. 1943, 


Part V, p. 18. 
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must not be expectant or nursing mothers; their work is to be 
limited to an average of 8 hours a day and must as far as possible 
take place during the daytime; they must not ordinarily have 
to work on narrow roads or roads with heavy traffic or with 
obstacles which obstruct the view; strong, healthy women should be 
selected ; they must not have to load or unload heavy merchandise. 
It is also specified that the labour inspectors may make further 
conditions as the need arises.’ 

An Order of 20 April 1943 authorised the employment of women 
drivers on electric tramways on similar conditions, except that the 
minimum age is fixed at 25 years and the maximum 8-hour day is 
calculated as the average over three weeks; the special rest periods 
allowed to other women workers are not granted to them.? Women 
from 18 to 40 years may be employed to collect tickets on tramways 
if they do not suffer from varicose veins, cramps or serious defects 
of vision, and provided they know how to count money. They 
should not be employed at this work more than 9 hours a day on 
the average or for more than three years at a stretch, after which 
they should be moved on to other employment.’ « 


Auxiliary Military Services 


For the purposes of general mobilisation the employment offices 
were informed of the requirements of the auxiliary military services 
in order that suitable women should be directed to them either as 
volunteers or in virtue of the Mobilisation Order. These services 
needed mainly girls suitable for information work‘ and as trans- 
lators trained for stenographic work in all European and Asiatic 
languages.5 

Women who have taken Red Cross nursing courses may not 
be directed to other work until the needs of their local Red Cross 
organisation have been ascertained.’ Women Air Force assistants 
are required for seven kinds of service, including the information, 
anti-aircraft, meteorological, administrative, and health services. 
Whether engaged voluntarily or in virtue of the Mobilisation Order, 
they are given an employment contract whose conditions are 
determined by collective rules. They are considered to be members 
of the civil staff, not of the Air Force, and so do not wear uniform 
and are not subject to military discipline. They have the same 
rights as men members of the civil service as regards social insurance 
(accident, pension, and unemployment insurance). If they have 
no canteen of their own, they use those of the soldiers. Unless they 
live with relatives, hostels are provided where they live together. 
According to recent reports similar regulations exist for salaried 
workers in Army offices; young girls of 15 to 17 years are being 
trained under a contract of apprenticeship for semi-skilled trades 


1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 8, 15 Mar. 1943, Part I, p. 177; No. 10, 5 Apr. 1943, 
Part I, p. 213; No. 1, 10 Jan. 1944, Part V, p. 8. 

: Idem, No. 8,15 May 1943, Part I, p. 280; No.1, 10 Jan. 1944, Part V, pp. 8-11. 

3 Ibi 

4 Idem, No. 4, 5 Feb. 1943, Part I, 

5 Idem, No. 16, 15 June 1943, Rate. p. 324, and Part V, p. 266. 

6 Idem, No. 3, 25 Jan. 1943, Part I, p. 53. 
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to work on the permanent staff of the Army; graduates of com- 
mercial schools are also recruited for this work.! 

Women are also required to act as air-raid wardens in the 
anti-aircraft services for the protection of industrial undertakings, 
‘because of the heavy defence responsibilities transferred to these 
services’’.? 

In June 1943 it was also announced that municipal fire depart- 
ments, if they cannot secure male workers, may have recourse to 
women and girls. The Hitler Youth Movement, numbering some 
300,000 members, which has filled the gaps in this service since 
the outbreak of war, is no longer sufficient, and women may be 
directed to it, first in communities of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 
Instructions have been published by the Leader of the S.S. and the 
Chief of the German Police which specify that when women are 
used they may be on duty only during the day; women of all ages 
between 17 and 40 years and from all social classes must be repre- 
sented in the various sections; those with driver’s licences may 
drive fire engines in larger communities and in cities; while on duty 
they must wear a special uniform. They are given two 8-hour 
instruction periods, after which they are required to attend weekly 
drills but are excused from ladder and jumping exercises. The 
dangers of the work must be fully explained to them and they 
should be called up for service together with experienced firemen.’ 


Domestic Service 


Domestic workers on farms are immobilised unless authorised 
to leave their work by the employment office concerned.‘ Otherwise 
the rule is that German women may not be mobilised for compulsory 
service in private homes, apart from exceptional cases. Foreign 
women liable to mobilisation were not to be left in private homes 
because of the difficulties of supervision, and were to be placed on 
the expiry of their contract in hospitals, clinics, factory canteens, 
and other institutions.® 

The conditions of employment of foreign domestic workers 
recruited in the occupied territories of the U.S.S.R. have been 
described previously in these pages. Supplementary provisions 
concerning holidays specify that Russian women have no right to 
any holiday whatever, while Polish women must secure an author- 
isation from the employment office, which may be given them 
only after all German workers have had their holidays. Domestic 
workers of other nationalities theoretically have the same rights 
to holidays as Germans except that the expenses of their journey 
home are not paid. Their employers may pay their expenses volun- 
tarily, but only as far as the German border.’ 





1 Tbid., p. 54; Preussische Zeitung (K6ni sberg), 5 Jan. 1944. 


2 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 8, 15 Mar. 1943, Part I, p. 180. 

3 Frankfurter Zeitung, 12 June 1943. 

* Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 4, 5 Feb. 1943, Part I, p. 92. 

5 Idem, No. 6, 25 Feb. 1943, Part V, p. 105. 

® Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943: “Soviet 
Workers in Germany”, pp. 588-589. 

7 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 3, 25 Jan. 1943, Part V, p. 39. 
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The employment of domestic workers in private households, 
which had been limited since the beginning of the war, was still 
further restricted. Formerly any mother of a family with children 
under 14 years of age living at home had the right to engage a 
servant. Now, according to an Order of 23 February 1943, the 
employment offices are empowered to take domestic workers from 
private homes and allocate them to more urgent work, whether 
domestic or of any other kind. A person who works 12 hours a day 
in a household is considered to be a domestic worker. These changes 
are effected only after the employment authorities interview the 
mistress of the house and the domestic worker. In difficult cases 
the National Socialist Party district chief is present. As a result 
of this Order, by December 1943, 8,000 domestic workers had been 
withdrawn from their former employment and placed in other 
households where there was greater need of their services. A much 
larger number continued part time in their former employment 
and were directed to other households for half time or a few hours 
a day. In July 1943, out of a total of 1,100,000 women working in 
private homes, 80 per cent. were paid German domestic workers, 
13 per cent. were German girls allocated to household work for 
their year of labour service, and 7 per cent. were foreigners. 

By these new provisions it is hoped to release domestic workers 
from urban households and to place them in farm households. 
However, midwives, because of the essential nature of-their work, 
are allowed to keep a servant or a daughter at home if there is 
no-one over or under compulsory labour service age to answer 
the calls of their clients.” 


Social Services 


Many women were engaged in social service even before the 
war. From early days the National-Socialist régime has considered 
welfare work a career especially suitable to women and has consist- 
ently encouraged all girls who showed aptitude to train for its 
various branches. Since the war the social services have expanded 
still more, largely in consequence of the increased employment of 
women and, since January 1943, of their compulsory recruitment, 
in particular that of married women and the mothers of young 
children. Because of the increasing need of staff for such services 
they were given a special place in the general mobilisation scheme. 

A circular of 6 February 1943 issued by the Commissioner- 
General of Manpower provided that all women called up for com- 
pulsory labour service who had suitable experience of social or 
pedagogical work should be sent to such work, whether they were 
placed directly in kindergartens, day nurseries, or children’s homes 
or put at the disposal of the Women’s Branch of the Labour Front 
to be employed in the management of residential centres for women 
workers.’ The household assistants employed by the National- 
Socialist Welfare Department (Naztonal-Socialistische Volkswohl- 


1 Reichsarbeitsblatt No. 14, 15 May 1943, Part V, p. 230; Deutsche Bergwerks- 
Zeitung, 29 Dec. 1943. 

2 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 11, 15 Apr. 1943, Part I, p. 225. 

8 Idem, No. 8, 15 Mar. 1943, Part I, p. 177; No. 10, 5 Apr. 1943, Part V, p. 162. 
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fahrt) to help the mothers of families in emergencies are frozen to 
their work', and social service students are not required to register 
for compulsory labour, provided they continue their social service 
training.? 

To provide personnel for créches and day nurseries and helpers 
for large families, the Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan, by a 
Decree of 16 June 1943, decided that if mobilisation did not supply 
the welfare workers required by the National-Socialist Welfare 
Department, seventh-grade pupils in secondary schools might 
be called up. These girls would be given eight days’ training, 
after which the district leader of the German Girls’ League would 
be responsible for placing them as assistants in créches, nurseries, 
and the small units organised to care for the children of harvest 
workers, or attaching them to the Department services in charge 
of recreational activities for young persons or the evacuation of 
children. Once these needs were filled, seventh-grade pupils could 
be placed in families to help with children but always on condition 
that they were free to return home at night.* 


The Development of Social Services. 


Some figures showing the development of social services during 
the war were published at the beginning of 1943 on the occasion 
of the tenth anniversary of the National-Socialist Welfare Depart- 
ment and in February 1944 on the tenth anniversary of the setting 
up of the “‘Mother and Child” section of this Department. Accord- 
ing to these figures, seven million women were affiliated in 1942 
to the Department and the Women’s Branch of the Labour Front, 
of whom more than one million were engaged in some form of 
welfare work; 98 per cent. of these welfare workers were unpaid 
volunteers. At this date the Department was operating 15,500 
permanent day nurseries and from 7,000 to 8,000 seasonal créches 
and day nurseries for agricultural workers, making a total of 22,000 
or 23,000 units. By 28 February 1944 the number had risen to 
33,314. The permanent créches and nurseries employed 32,000 
trained social service workers and assistants in 1942; by the end 
of 1943 they employed 73,000. In addition 700 large undertakings 
operated créches at their own expense, in which 20,000 infants 
could be cared for. Children’s centres with canteens have also 
been opened in many undertakings, where meals are provided for 
children of working women and salaried employees and where 
they can do their lessons after school. In southern Germany alone 
there were more than 1,900 by June 1943; the figure for the whole 
country was not given. The Department also runs centres to help 
young persons and to give advice to mothers. By the beginning 
of 1944 its ““Mother and Child”’ section operated 32,518 offices, 
to which more than ten million mothers had come for advice and 
help. The Health Office of the Department also widened the scope 
of its activities for the protection of children’s health in wartime, 





1 Idem, No. 3, 25 Jan. 1943, Part I, p. 54. 
2 Idem, No. 10, 5 Apr. 1943, Part I, p. 205. 
3 Idem, No. 20, 15 July 1943, Part I, p. 367. 
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particularly by giving guidance to mothers in difficulties caused 
by the war. 

A special assistance service was organised for the families of 
miners to help in the home and to replace mothers while they were 
at work. This service resembled the Help the Neighbours Move- 
ment, which in 1939 had one and a half million volunteer workers 
and in 1943 about eight million.? 

Industrial social services are to a large extent provided by the 
Women’s Branch of the Labour Front. In 1942 these services 
employed about 3,000 professional welfare workers and 119,000 
volunteer assistants, divided into 7,000 groups. It operated a 
replacement service, which provided unpaid substitutes on 450,000 
days to enable women workers to take a holiday. In 1943 the Branch 
was faced with new tasks as a result of the general mobilisation. 
To minimise the difficulties of adjustment, welfare workers in em- 
ployment offices and in undertakings supervised the transfer of 
women workers from non-essential to essential industries, from 
one undertaking to another to satisfy local needs, and from one 
job to another in the same undertaking, especially where the 
transfers were to jobs usually performed by men. The Branch atso 
extended its holiday camp facilities to accommodate 1,200 women 
a month for fourteen days’ supplementary holiday each. Places 
were made available especially for pregnant women who, because 
of their condition, had had to change their work and were waiting 
for new employment. During the war the holiday camps have 
received about 52,800 women (12,187 in 1943 alone) who were 
given a supplementary holiday.) The Women’s Branch of the 
Labour Front, which also runs the residential centres for women 
workers and trains their executive staff, has opened several new 
centres, particularly for foreign women workers. In the Cologne- 
Aachen district alone there were, in the autumn of 1943, 290 such 
homes. By the beginning of 1944 there were about 6,000.4 

Recently the Labour Front endeavoured to expand the activities 
of its welfare department into occupations other than industry. 
It established a Social Institution for Handicrafts (Sozialgewerk 
des Handwerks) and a Social Association for Commerce (Sozial- 
genossenschaft des Handels), and extended to these occupations its 
services for replacing women workers on holiday, caring for the 
children of working mothers, advising mothers, etc., each welfare 
worker being made responsible for several small undertakings.® 

The social service for peasant women established a ‘‘harvest 
help” organisation, through which 61 million hours of assistance 


1 Monatshefte fiir N. S. Sozialpolitik, Nos. 3-4, Feb. 1943, p. 27; Der Angriff, 
No. 65, 1942; Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 6, 25 Feb. 1943, Part V, p. 102; Der Vier- 
jahresplan, No. 3, 15 Mar. 1943, p. 116; Arbeitertum, No. 12, June 1943, p. 7, 
No. 17, Sept. 1943, p. 7, and No. 20, Nov. 1943, p. 7; Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung, 
3 Oct. 1943; Kélnische Zeitung, 22 Nov. 1943; Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 
1 Mar. 1944. 

2 Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung, 19 Feb. 1944. 

3 Der Vierjahresplan, No. 3, 15 Mar. 1943, p. 116; Arbeitertum, No. 15, Aug. 
1943, p. 6, and No. 3, Feb. 1944, p. 6; Kélnische Zeitung, 22 Nov. 1943; Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, 1 Mar. 1944. 

4 Kélnische Zeitung, 22 Nov. 1943, cited in News Digest, 9 Dec. 1943; Arbeiter- 
tum, No. 4, Feb. 1944, p. 2. 

5 Arbeitertum, No. 13, July 1943, p. 6. 
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were given during two years, and a service to provide substitutes 
for housewives so that they could have a holiday during the winter 
months.'! The special measures taken in connection with the State 
land settlement schemes are described later.* 

Social services have been organised in German-occupied territo- 
ries to protect the interests of the increasing numbers of German 
women and girls who are serving there in the auxiliary services of 
the Army, Air Force and Navy, or are employed by the welfare 
services of the Todt Organisation or by the German Red Cross, 
the German Post Office, the German administrative authorities 
or the communications and commerce authorities. The principal 
duty of the welfare workers is to set up and supervise residential 
centres for these women and girls. By the beginning of 1943 there 
were already 870 in existence. They must also investigate rooms 
requisitioned in private houses for German women, a method of 
housing which is common in the Netherlands. They organise spare- 
time activities, encouraging practical educational courses, such as 
child care and cooking, and scientific and cultural courses, such as 
history and art. They also set up and supervise clubs open to 
Germans of both sexes. A medical service is operated by women 
doctors, and attendance twice a month is compulsory. The welfare 
— for women include also officials of the Department of Racial 

olicy.® 

Another service gives courses in child care to working women. 
By the end of 1942, 585 ‘‘schools for mothers”’ were operating in 
Germany and in the occupied territories. These courses were often 
given in the factories to save time, and were attended by an average 
of 500,000 women and girls each year, or a total of five million by 
1944.4 


MATERNITY PROTECTION 


The General Mobilisation Order, as already stated, exempted 
pregnant women from compulsory work. The condition of those 
who become pregnant during the course of their compulsory service 
had previously been regulated by an Order of 7 March 19415, accord- 
ing to which a pregnant woman must be released from work on her 
request if she cannot be persuaded to continue working until her 
maternity leave is due. The Commissioner-General of Manpower 
restated this point in a Decree of 16 November 1943 specifying 
that it would be against the spirit of the law to force a pregnant 
woman to remain at work or to direct her against her will to other 
employment; her consent is necessary.® 

However, when a pregnant woman is engaged in an essential 
industry she is not free to give up work merely by reaching an 
understanding with the manager of the undertaking. The consent 


1 Monatshefte fiir N.S. Sozialpolitik, Nos. 3-4, Feb. 1943. 

2 See below, p. 350. 

3 Vélkischer Beobachter, 21 Jan. 1943. 

‘ Monatshefte fiir N.S. Sozialpolitik, Nos. 3-4, Feb. 1943; Deutsche Bergwerks- 
Zeitung, 19 Feb. 1944. 

5 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 10, 5 Apr. 1941, Part I, p. 166. 

® Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung, 29 Dec. 1943. 
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of the employment office concerned is necessary if she has not 
reached the sixth week before her confinement is expected. She 
can apply for a change of work if her regular work affects her health, 
and her application will be supported, if necessary, by the employ- 
ment office. She is reminded that she must not ask for her release 
without mature consideration, and that if she gives up work before 
the legally prescribed time, she will lose her rights to supplementary 
benefits under the Maternity Protection Act', and will receive only 
the ordinary sickness insurance allowance. On the other hand, 
when the interruption of work is caused by general evacuation, 
and the woman does not afterwards return to work, she remains 
entitled, in virtue of a Decree of 15 November 1943, to her rights 
under the Maternity Protection Act as though she had continued 
working.” 

Interesting information on the working of the Maternity Pro- 
tection Act of 1942 can be drawn from some of the many measures 
relating to its administration. Several of these deal with the special 
requirements of particular branches of activity. Thus an Order 
of 3 September 1942 concerning maternity protection in home 
work and handicrafts explained how the provisions limiting the 
working hours of pregnant women and fixing the period of maternity 
leave should be enforced in giving out orders. Another, of 18 
February 1943, concerning the tobacco industry, withdrew the 
prohibition on the employment of pregnant women on pedal- 
operated machines for rolling cigars.4 In the hotel industry they 
may work until 11 p.m. if they belong toa group of workers work- 
ing on a shift system and receiving rest periods; arrangements 
are also made for the changing of their work without reduction of 
wages so that they will not be constantly on their feet. Women 
in the public service may work longer than 8 hours a day provided 
they do not average more than a 48-hour week, and they must 
obtain a doctor’s certificate in order to change work without the 
loss of salary. The methods of applying to them the provisions 
against dismissal during maternity leave were also defined.’ An 
Order of 29 April 1943 specifies that the Act applies to all women 
on compulsory service but not to those on urgent relief work unless 
they have a work contract.’ 

An Order of 28 June 1943 provides that when an undertaking 
is closed down by war regulations pregnant women are granted 
the allowance equal to their wages during the twelve weeks’ sta- 
tutory maternity leave, even if their contract is ended before the 
right to this benefit falls due; the excess sums paid by the insurance 
institution are to be refunded by the State. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 598. 

2 Reichsarbeitsblatt, Nos. 8-9, 25 Mar. 1944, Part V, p. 99; Arbeitertum, No. 1, 
Jan. 1944, p. 6; No. 4, Feb. 1944, p. 4. 

3 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 27, 25 Sept. 1942, Part I, p. 418. 

4 Idem, No. 8, 15 Mar. 1943, Part III, p 7. 

5 Idem, No. 31, 5 Nov. 1942, Part V, z 589; No. 20, 15 July 1943, Part III, 


p. 221. 
. 3, 25 Jan. 1943, Part II, p. 30; Nos. 8-9, 25 Mar. 1944, Part III, 


. 14, 15 May 1943, Part III, p. 141. 
8 Idem, No. 19, 5 July 1943, Part II, p. 278. 
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When a pregnant woman lives far from her place of work and 
must use a means of transport that might induce a miscarriage, 
the employment office, on the advice of a doctor, must arrange 
for her transfer, without loss of wages, to an undertaking near 
her home. Her contract in the first undertaking may be suspended 
or annulled. If her wages in the new place of work are lower than 
in the first undertaking, she must be paid a wage equivalent to the 
average of what she earned for the last thirteen weeks’ work in her 
former employment.' 

The scope of the Maternity Protection Act was extended by an 
Order of 12 March 1943 to include the occupied Eastern territories, 
but only for women of German nationality and those who are 
members of the ““German community” (Volksdeutsche). A Decree 
of 13 November 1943 applied it to the same categories of women 
employed by German undertakings or the German administration 
in other territories outside the borders of Germany, and an Order 
of 7 February 1944 included the Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia in its provisions.” 

Similarly, only German families or families belonging to the 
German community are entitled to the maternity benefits granted 
to the families of insured persons.* A clause of the Maternity Act, 
however, allows its application to foreigners employed in Germany 
who are nationals of friendly countries or those of related blood. 
As a result of this clause, at the beginning of 1943, Germany con- 
cluded agreements concerning maternity protection with Bulgaria, 
Italy, Croatia, Slovakia, Spain, and Hungary.‘ Further, a decision 
which was taken by the Minister for the Interior and the Com- 
missioner responsible for questions of nationality in virtue of an 
Order of 30 April 1943 confers all the benefits of the new Maternity 
Protection Act on nationals of Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Rumania, Sweden, and Switzerland and on Flemish women who 
have official certificates proving their nationality.’ An Order of 8 
January 1944 added the nationals of Estonia, Lithuania, and 
Finland to this group.® 

Other measures designed to encourage German motherhood 
may be mentioned. One of them concerns the right of insured 
persons, their wives, and other members of the family to obtain 
treatment against sterility at the expense of the social insurance 
fund.? Another gives three days’ additional holiday a year to 
German mothers of large families who have been awarded the 
Cross of Honour.’ The training and conditions for securing a cer- 
tificate to practise as a maternity nurse are regulated in detail by 
an Order of 7 February 1943. In addition to having to pass examina- 
tions the applicant and her husband (if she is married) must be of 





1 Idem, Nos. 17-18, 20 June 1943, Part II, p. 243. 

2 Idem, No. 16, 5 June 1943, Part I, p. 314; see also Reichsgesetzblatt, Part I, 
25 Feb. 1944, p. 57. 

3 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 9, 25 Mar. — jane II, p. 127. 

4 Idem, No. 4, 5 Feb. 1943, Part V, 

5 Idem, No. 14, 15 May 1943, Part 7 ape p. ‘141. 

6 Idem, Nos. 8-9, 25 Mar. 1944, Part Il, p . 60. 

? Circular of 14 Nov. 1942, Ila, 14729/42. 

8 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 31, 5 Nov. 1942, Part V, p. 589. 
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German or related blood, and politically they must be above sus- 
picion.! 


WAGES 


A Decree of 9 April 1943 of the Commissioner-General of Man- 
power contains rules for fixing the wages of women workers re- 
cruited under the General Mobilisation Order. The previous ex- 
perience, age, and skill of the person concerned must always be 
taken into account. When mobilised women are directed to tasks 
which require no special training, their wages are to be those of 
unskilled women workers or of salaried employees engaged on 
routine work. If, because of former experience or ability, the new 
worker is directed to semi-skilled or skilled work, she will have the 
right to the same wage or salary as women workers already engaged 
on similar work. If her output is inferior to that of experienced 
women workers, deductions will be made for this difference until 
she reaches the average output. The new worker should in general 
be placed in her age group for wages. However, if, as a result, she 
would be paid more than experienced workers who are younger 
but more highly skilled, the labour trustee will solve the difficulty 
by making her wages proportionate to her output. If she is given 
work previously performed by men and there are no collective 
rules to cover the case, the labour trustee will set her wages, taking 
into account the general level of women’s wages compared with 
men’s, the output of the woman herself, and the wages earned by 
women workers already engaged on similar work. During the 
training period the wages may be those for unskilled labour.” 

According to an enquiry made in the metal industry of Saxony, 
it was found that although previously nearly all women were in 
the lowest wage groups, now a large number of them have reached 
class V on the wage scale, that is; the class of skilled workers. In 
all classes women receive 75 per cent. of a man’s wage.’ 

As regards wage supplements, family allowances are paid only 
to the husband when husband and wife are employed, but separa- 
tion allowances are paid to both if they still maintain their regular 
home. Married women are not to be paid for any time off allowed 
them to fulfil their domestic duties. Marriage loans are to be 
refunded at the rate of 3 per cent., instead of 1 per cent., of the 
monthly wage if the wife works.‘ 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


. The vocational training of German girls is systematically 
directed according to very different principles from those applied 
to young men. Their training is designed to fit them for occupations 
considered essentially feminine or to train them as quickly as 


1 Reichsgesetzblatt, Part I, 12 Feb. 1943, p. 87. 

2 Reichsarbeitsblatt, Nos. i2- 13, 5 May 1043, Part I, p. 264, and Part V, p. 212. 

3 Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten, 2 Nov. 1943. 

* Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 6, 25 Feb. 1943, Part I, p. 147; Deutsche Bergwerks- 
Zeitung, 9 May 1943. 

5 For an account of the training of young men, cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1944, p. 230. 
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possible for semi-skilled work in occupations open to both sexes 
but not to prepare them for advancement in such occupations. 
These principles have been applied in the last two years both in the 
general organisation of vocational training and in the training of 
newly mobilised female labour for war industries. 

The results of an enquiry on the diplomas given for so-called 
feminine occupations in Germany and annexed territories, which 
was undertaken in 1942 by the National Placing Office for Women’s 
Occupations, throw light on the character of the general organisa- 
tion of vocational training. There are about twenty of these occupa- 
tions and they may be divided into three groups: first, those entail- 
ing some scientific knowledge, such as medical assistants, technical 
assistants in chemistry, assistant dietitians, metal testers, and 
botanical assistants for the protection of plant life; secondly, peda- 
gogical and welfare work, such as supervisers of kindergartens, 
leaders of youth groups, and leaders in physical education; and 
thirdly, domestic social work such as rural household helpers and 
teachers of household economy. In the nine years 1933-1941, 
45,812 diplomas were issued in Germany proper and 2,648 in Aus- 
tria and the Sudetenland (in 1939-1941), or 48,460 in all. A study 
of the demand showed that young women should continue to be 
directed to these occupations.! The occupation of maternity nurse, 
previously mentioned, was added to the list in 1943. 

In regard to the training of girls for mixed occupations where 
the standards differ from those established for boys, the steps taken 
for the training of women shop assistants and women clerks are 
particularly important. These two occupations are recognised by 
the occupational groups for commerce, industry, and handicrafts 
as requiring a training of from six months to two years under a semi- 
skilled apprenticeship contract, while similar posts for boys as 
salaried employees in commerce and in offices require a training 
of three years under a skilled apprenticeship contract. Model 
apprenticeship contracts for shop assistants and clerks were drawn 
up in 1942 and extended later to clerks in the social insurance 
services.” 

The general mobilisation of women has led to the adoption of 
certain decisions concerning vocational training based on the same 
principles. In addition to rapid training given in the factories to 
newly mobilised women to fit them for unskilled work, steps have 
been taken to transfer women from non-essential jobs and fit them 
for more essential work. Women who have experience in drawing, 
fashion designers, for instance, have been given three months’ 
intensive training as draughtsmen for the munitions industry. 
The training is designed to enable them to do the drawing accu- 
rately but not necessarily to understand the calculations upon 
which it is based.* 

Although, as previously stated, mobilised women should not 
perform their compulsory service in a household, household ap- 
prenticeship has been maintained. An Order of 21 May 1943 





1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 21, 15 July 1942, Part V, p. 388. 
2 Idem, p. 386; No. 33, 25 Nov. 1942, Part I, p. 518. 
5 Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung, 18 May 1943. 
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issued under the Four-Year Plan sets these conditions: the training 
may be given only in households approved by the Organisation 
of German Women (Deutsches Frauenwerk); it takes two years, 
the first to be passed either in the apprentice’s own family if ap- 
proved for this purpose or in the domestic services of an institution, 
and the second in the private household of a non-related family. 
A housewife who wants to train household apprentices must be in 
possession of a certificate attesting her German blood, National- 
Socialist training, and civil rights, and finally must have aptitude 
for teaching young people and practical experience in managing a 
well-ordered household, that is, she must work in it herself. The 
woman instructor of household training in an institution must have 
the same qualifications.! 

The establishment of a special school in Berlin for women 
leaders was announced in the autumn of 1943. Leaders are trained 
to direct the training of other women for the auxiliary military 
services. There are also schemes for training forewomen and factory 
group leaders. 

These efforts seem to be the result of an enquiry held at the 
outset of female mobilisation in 1943 by the Diisseldorf Chamber 
of Labour to find out whether the instruction of newly employed 
women could be more effectively given by men instructors or by 
women. The enquiry showed that women instructors were more 
satisfactory. The National School of Labour Management (Reitchs- 
schule fur Arbeitsfihrung) in Diisseldorf gives women instructors 
special courses in training women workers by methods based on 


feminine physiology and psychology. These methods are said to 
have led to a shortening of training time and to have increased the 
output of women workers by 15 per cent.” 


LAND SETTLEMENT IN THE EASTERN TERRITORIES 


Social services in the eastern territories, that is, in East and 
West Prussia, Upper Silesia, Danzig, the Polish incorporated 
territories, and the General Government of Poland, are designed 
to open the way for German colonisation and to give aid to the 
settlers. They have absorbed during the last two years a steadily 
increasing number of women welfare workers. Special training 
courses for welfare workers, visiting nurses, school welfare workers, 
etc., have been organised to fill the requirements in these territo- 
ries. From 1,400 in 1940, the number of girls engaged in this kind 
of work, all belonging to Hitler Youth groups, had increased to 19,000 
by the end of 1942. They are recruited under the motto ‘‘employ- 
ment in the East and rural service’. Six months in these services 
counts as the equivalent of a year of labour service. The girls 
are recruited at 16 years of age or over as kindergarten assistants, 
at 18 as school welfare workers, and at 20 as managers of camp 
hostels—for this last they must have thirteen months’ training, 
including four weeks in a special school and seven months on proba- 
tion ina camp. They are also placed in charge of rural social centres 





1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 16, 5 June 1943, Part I, p. 326. 
2 Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung, 23 Feb. 1943. 
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and may become colonisation advisers or agricultural teachers after 
a year’s training in a camp in Carinthia.! 

At the end of 1942 and the beginning of 1943 women were in 
great demand for work in commerce and offices in the incorporated 
territories and the General Government of Poland. Hence, regard- 
less of former provisions, the employment of young girls of 18 to 21 
years in these territories was authorised on condition that they 
lived in youth hostels or with relatives.2 However, the contracts 
of those employed in the General Government of Poland and not 
living with their parents or husbands were annulled on 31 March 
1943 and they were sent back to Germany. Their places were taken 
by women over 21.’ 


Post-WAR PROSPECTS 


Of all belligerent countries Germany makes the most extensive 
use of the compulsory recruitment of female labour. While in Great 
Britain a woman with one child under 14 years living with her is 
not called up, in Germany, to be exempt, a woman must have the 
care of two children under 14 years, or one child under 6. 

The first result of compulsory recruitment seems to have been 
a considerable increase in the already large numbers of women in 
the service of the German war economy. But in spite of this, and 
n spite of the fact that the Chancellor himself has said that ‘‘mil- 
lions of women and girls are replacing the men in the Army” on 
what he called the “home front’, the authorities still insist that 


their object remains the same—to take German women out of the 
factory.’ In their opinion the work being done by women gives 
them no rights for the future: “‘compulsory work”’ and the “right 
to work”’ are not complementary terms, and after the war com- 
pulsory work will disappear without leaving to German women 
any counterpart in rights.® 








1 Das Junge Deutschland, No. 1, 30 Jan. 1943, p. 57; Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 7, 
5 Mar. 1943, Part V, p. 111. 

2 Reichsarbeitsblatt, Nos. 1-2, 10 Jan. 1943, Part I, p. 27. 

3 Idem, No. 6, 25 Feb. 1943, Part I, p. 139; No. 7, 5 Mar. 1943, Part V, p. 120. 

* Arbeitertum, No. 7, Apr. 1943. 

* Speeches by the Commissioner-General of Manpower concerning general 
mobilisation (Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung, 20 Mar. 1943) and the Chief of the 
Organisation of German Women (Vélkischer Beobachter, 3 Nov. 1943). 

‘ - “Recht auf Arbeit und Arbeitspflicht”, in Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung, 

ar. 1943. 





INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE DECISIONS OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH 
SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


The President of the United States, in a Message issued on 
29 May 1944, called the attention of the Congress to the decisions 
of the Twenty-sixth Session of the International Labour Conference. 


The Message reported the adoption by the Conference of the seven Recom- 
mendations concerning income security, social security for the armed forces, 
medical care, social policy in dependent territories, employment in the transition 
from war to peace, the organisation of employment services, and the national 
planning of public works, and stated that these would be submitted to the Con- 
— in due course as required by the Constitution of the International Labour 

rganisation. 

The Message then pointed out the importance of the adoption of the Declara- 
tion concerning the aims and pu of the International Labour Organisation, 
the Resolution concerning pha provisions in the peace settlement, and the 
Resolution concerning economic policies for the attainment of the social objectives 
of the United Nations. ‘“‘Because of the necessity and importance of these three 
documents”, they were transmitted with the Message for the information of the 
Congress.! 


THE BRAZILIAN MINISTER OF LABOUR AND THE PHILADELPHIA 
CONFERENCE 


On 22 June 1944, Mr. Alexandre Marcondes Filho, Minister 
of Labour, Industry and Commerce of Brazil, took the Philadelphia 
Conference as the subject for one of his customary radio broad- 
casts to Brazilian workers. 


In his speech the Minister of Labour, after referring to the origins of the 
International Labour Organisation, pointed out that the Organisation had sur- 
vived the difficulties of the war, i ao its vitality was due to the fact that it 
could count not only on the support of Governments but also on the collaboration 
of employers and workers. The Philadelphia Conference, he said, had shown 
how great an interest Governments were taking in the problems of social and 
economic reconstruction that would arise in the post-war period. The Phila- 
delphia Declaration set forth the new aims and objectives of the Organisation. 
It stressed the interdependence between social and economic factors and between 
the different measures for the protection of the workers. Moreover, it affirmed 
the competence of the International Labour Organisation to co-operate with 
any agency dealing with the health, education, and welfare of the nations. 

The general discussion that took place at the Conference, Mr. Marcondes 
Filho continued, served as a means to take very complete stock of world events. 





1 PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED Srares, Press Release, 29 May 1944. 
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It showed that armed conflict and bombardment had not stifled the irresistible 
movement of the peoples towards social justice and security. 

As one of the original Member States of the Organisation, Brazil could not 
have abstained from attending so important a meeting. It was represented by a 
full delegation, which, inspired by the social policy of President Vargas, made 
a substantial contribution to the adoption of the texts approved by the Confer- 
ence. It would be false modesty, added the Minister, to hide the satisfaction 
felt in the Ministry of Labour at the unanimous re-election of Brazil to the 
Governing Body and at the work done by the Brazilian delegates, to whom the 
Conference entrusted important duties. Brazil, said the Minister in conclusion, 
will meet the sympathy thus shown by displaying its firm intention of collabora- 
ting with the other United Nations on the field of battle as in that of production 
in order that—through the International Labour Organisation—the world of 
tomorrow may abolish want and secure for human beings a life free from priva- 
tion.! 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


A Drart MULTILATERAL AGREEMENT FOR DISPLACED PERSONS 


The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
has prepared a draft for a multilateral agreement between the 
European United Nations concerning the care and maintenance 
and repatriation of displaced persons in their territories who are 


nationals of the United Nations. The text, which was released in 
London on 28 June 1944, was formulated with the aid of the Tech- 
nical Subcommittee on Displaced Persons for Europe. It has been 
transmitted to the member Governments of the European region 
for consideration and approval before its provisions are incorpora- 
ted into a final agreement. The object of the agreement is to 
aid in putting into effect the resolution concerning displaced persons 
which was adopted by UNRRA at the November 1943 Session 
of the Council.? 


Scope. 


For the purposes of the multilateral agreement, the displaced persons covered 
are all nationals of the United Nations signatory to the UNRRA agreement 
of November 1943 who come within the following categories: nationals who have 
been obliged to leave their homes by reason of the war and are found in liberated 
or conquered territory; nationals who have been displaced within their own 
(liberated) countries, if it is desired that they should be assisted by the member 
Government concerned; nationals of the United Nations concerned in other 
countries who are exiles as a result of the war and whose return to their homes 
in a liberated country is regarded as a matter of urgency; nationals of the United 
Nations and stateless persons who have, as a result of the war, been driven from 
their places of settled residence in countries of which they are not nationals, and 
who are to be assisted to return to those places; other categories of persons who 
can be shown to fall within the proper scope of UNRRA'’s activities. The 
agreement will not apply to the repatriation of prisoners of war who have served 
in the armies of the United Nations, unless UNRRA is requested by the 


1A Manha, 23 June 1944. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1944: ““The United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration’’, pp. 153-154, for a summary of the recommendations of the 
Subcommittee on Policies with respect to Assistance to Displaced Persons. 
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member Government concerned to undertake such responsibility in respect of 
any particular group.’ 


Specific Functions of UNRRA. 


The multilateral agreement provides that the contracting parties recognise 
that, as soon as the military authorities agree, UNRRA will operate as 
the central international organisation for co-ordinating the work of repatriating 
the displaced persons in Europe and for regulating, by agreement between the 
Governments concerned, the general conditions under which repatriation shall 
be carried out. UNRRA will be given all possible assistance by the con- 
tracting parties (who will retain full control over the displaced persons in their 
own territories) and will be consulted on matters involving international aspects 
of the problem. 

Each contracting party undertakes to admit to its territory an approved 
UNRRA mission or delegate for displaced persons; to keep the mission or 
delegate fully informed of the measures taken in its territory in respect of dis- 
placed persons who are nationals of another of the United Nations; to give the 
mission or delegate facilities for visiting centres where displaced persons are 
located; to consult the mission or delegate on matters affecting co-ordination 
of the movement of displaced persons back to their respective countries; and to 
afford facilities for enabling UNRRA to discharge its responsibility in 
respect of nationals of any United Nation whose Government has asked it to 
assist in providing for their care and maintenance, and in arranging for their 
repatriation. Where UNRRA assumes responsibility in respect of such 
nationals, it will ensure, as far as possible, that the group will be dealt with by 
persons of the same nationality as the displaced persons. Further, UNRRA 
will consult with the signatory parties as to any serious emergency which may 
arise through the influx of large numbers of displaced persons other than their 
own nationals into their territories, and as to any special assistance from 
UNRRA which may be needed in such a case. 


Responsibilities of Contracting Parties. 


Each United Nation undertakes the following obligations with respect to 
displaced persons who are nationals of another United Nation and are found in 
the territory for which the contracting party is responsible: 


(1) After consultation with military authorities and in collaboration with 
the other Governments concerned, to urge the displaced persons, by radio and 
all other suitable means, to stay where they are, and to co-operate with measures 
taken for organising their return home; 

(2) To announce that it will apply to the displaced persons the principle of 
equality of treatment with its own nationals, and will provide for their orderly 
and speedy repatriation; 

(3) To have information collected concerning the location, nationality, 
numbers, general conditions, and movements of the displaced persons, and to 
make such information available both to the other Governments concerned and 
to UNRRA; 

(4) To treat the displaced persons on a basis of equality with its own na- 
tionals with regard to the provision of food, the application of its public medical 
relief and welfare services, and restrictive health measures; 

(5) So far as available supplies permit, to provide displaced persons awaiting 
repatriation and in need with sufficient clothing for health and decency until 
they leave the territory; 

(6) To provide adequate shelter for displaced persons, and to organise assem- 
bly centres for collecting those whose return to their own countries is being 
arranged; 

(7) To assist in organising individual registration of displaced persons, and 
to ensure use of the international forms prepared in consultation with the dis- 
placed persons’ organisation of UNRRA; 





1 According to the draft agreement, displaced persons are defined as those who come within 
the definition of displaced persons contained in paragraph 3 of Resolution No. 10 adopted by 
the Council, which in turn refers to recommendations of the Subcommittee on Policies with r t 
to Assistance to Displaced Persons. The above definition is extracted from the report of the Sub- 
committee. Cf. United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. Resolutions and Reports 
adopted by the Council. Cmd. 6497 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1943). 
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(8) To furnish displaced persons, before they leave the territory, with any 
personal identity papers or other individual documents (such as employment 
books, wage books, social insurance books) which are in the custody of local 
authorities, employers or other agencies; 

(9) To permit displaced persons whose return to their own country may be 
substantially delayed to take up any temporary employment which may be avail- 
able to allow them to be as self-supporting as possible, provided that the author- 
ities of their own country concur, and that the terms and conditions of the em- 
ployment are substantially comparable with that of nationals of the territory; 

(10) To admit to its territory, if requested to do so by the Government of 
another of the United Nations, an approved mission, or approved officials, to 
identify and establish the national status of displaced persons claiming to be 
nationals of the United Nations concerned; to issue visas for their repatriation, 
and to advise and assist in providing for their care and maintenance, and arrange 
for their repatriation. 


Each contracting party also agrees, in the case of displaced nationals of 
another of the United Nations who seek temporary refuge in its territory, or who 
pass into the territory in transit to their own countries, to deal with such dis- 
placed persons as far as possible on the same footing as displaced nationals of 
other United Nations who are found in the territory at the time the Government 
assumes responsibility for it, and to give all possible assistance to facilitate the 
return of such displaced persons to their own countries. 

Similarly, in the case of officially organised convoys of displaced nationals 
of another of the United Nations passing through the territory, the contracting 
parties agree to grant freedom of transit provided that the authorities of the 
territory have received official advance notification of the movements of the 
convoy. 

In the case of adjoining territories of two or more of the United Nations, 
the respective Governments undertake to confer on the steps to be taken at the 
common frontier in order to regulate unorganised movements of displaced persons 
seeking to return to their own countries. 

The contracting parties also agree to meet, in a spirit of wide humanity, and 
to accept as far as possible, requests for readmission of displaced persons who 
are nationals of United Nations but whose place of settled residence before their 
displacement was in the territory of one of the United Nations other than that of 
which they are nationals. 


Bilateral Agreements. 


The signatories of the multilateral agreement are free to make bilateral agree- 
ments among themselves for applying or supplementing the multilateral agree- 
ment, and to keep UNRRA informed of any arrangements made.' 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN PETROLEUM AGREEMENT 


An Anglo-American Petroleum Agreement, signed on 8 August 
1944 in Washington by representatives of the Governments of 
Great Britain and the United States’, provides for the establish- 
ment of an International Petroleum Commission which will make 
reports and recommendations to the two Governments. 


The Agreement will become effective upon notification by both Governments 
of their readiness to bring the pact into force, and it may be terminated on three 
months’ notice by either Government. It is preliminary to the negotiation of a 
multilateral petroleum agreement which, inter alia, would establish a permanent 
international petroleum council composed of all signatory countries, including 
both producing and consuming countries. Steps will be taken as soon as possible 
to call a world petroleum conference for the purpose of negotiating such an agree- 
ment. 





1 Communication to the .L.O. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944, p. 357. 
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Under the terms of the introductory article of the Agreement the Govern- 
ments of the United States and of the United Kingdom recognise: 

(1) That ample supplies of petroleum, available in international trade 
to meet increasing market demands, are essential for both the security and 
the economic well-being of nations; 

(2) That for the foreseeable future the petroleum resources of the world 
are adequate to assure the availability of such supplies; 

(3) That such supplies should be derived from the various producing 
areas of the world with due consideration for such factors as available reserves, 
sound engineering practices, relevant economic factors, and the interests of 
sa countries, and with a view to the full satisfaction of expanding 
demand; 

(4) That such supplies should be available in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter and in order to serve the needs of collective 
security; 

(5) "Phat the general adoption of these principles can best be promoted 
by international agreement among all countries interested in the petroleum 

trade whether as producers or consumers. 




















The two Governments agree to the need for expanding the development of 
petroleum resources and in so doing agree to so direct their efforts: 


(1) That, subject always to considerations of military security and to the 
provisions of such arrangements for the preservation of peace and prevention 
of aggression as may be in force, adequate supplies of petroleum shall be avail- 
able in international trade to all nationals of all peaceable countries at fair 
prices and on a non-discriminatory basis; 

(2) That the development of petroleum resources and the benefits received 
therefrom by the producing countries shall be such as to encourage the sound 
economic advancement of those countries; 

(3) That the development of these resources shall be conducted with a 
view to the availability of adequate supplies of petroleum to both countries 
as well as to all other peaceable countries, subject to the provisions of such 
collective security arrangements as may be established; 

(4) That, with respect to the acquisition of exploration and development 
rights in areas not now under concession, the principle of equal opportunity 
shall be respected by both Governments; 

(5) That the Government of each country and the nationals thereof shall 
respect all valid concession contracts and lawfully acquired rights, and 
shall make no effort unilaterally to interfere directly or indirectly with such 
contracts or rights; 

(6) That, subject always to the conditions mentioned in paragraph 1 
above, the exploration for and development of petroleum resources, the con- 
struction and operation of refineries and other facilities, and the distribution 
of petroleum shall not be hampered by restrictions imposed by either Govern- 
ment or its nationals, inconsistent with the purposes of the Agreement. 




























The Agreement provides for an International Petroleum Commission com- 
posed of eight members, four members to be appointed immediately by each 
Government. The Commission will consider problems of mutual interest to both 
Governments and their nationals, and will be charged with the following duties 
and responsibilities: 

(1) To prepare long-term estimates of world demand for petroleum, 
having due regard for the interests of consuming countries and expanding 
consumption requirements; 

(2) To suggest the manner in which, over the long term, this estimated 
demand may best be satisfied by production equitably distributed among the 
various producing countries in accordance with the criteria enumerated in 
paragraph 3 of the introductory article; 

(3) To recommend to both Governments broad policies for adoption by 
operating companies with a view to effectuating programmes suggested 
under the provisions of the preceding paragraph; 

(4) To analyse such short-term problems’ of joint interest as may arise 
in connection with production, processing, transportation, and distribution 
of petroleum on a world-wide basis, wherever the nationals of either country 
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have a significant interest, and to recommend to both Governments such 
actioh as may appear appropriate; 

(5) To make regular reports to the two Governments concerning its 
activities; 

(6) To make, from time to time, such additional reports and recommenda- 
tions to the two Governments as may be appropriate to carry out the purposes 
of the Agreement." 


Post-WAR PLANNING AND RECONSTRUCTION IN INDIA 


Since the Government of India considers that planning for 
post-war development? has now reached a stage at which it requires 
the attention of a member of the Executive Council who is free 
from ordinary departmental responsibilities, the Governor-General 
has decided to establish a new Department for Planning and De- 
velopment. Sir Ardeshir Dalal, of the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, and one of the signatories to the Bombay Plan of economic 
development (described below), has been appointed Member in 
charge of the new Department, the function of which will be to 
co-ordinate the activities of various Departments of the Govern- 
ment of India as well as of the provincial Governments regarding 
post-war planning and reconstruction.’ 

The Government of India has also recently appointed an officer 
in charge of post-war reconstruction in the Commerce Depart- 
ment.‘ 

Particulars are given below of the Bombay Plan, the recom- 
mendations in the first Report of the Reconstruction Committee 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, and various other schemes. 


The Bombay Plan. 


A fifteen-year plan of economic development, prepared by eight leading 
Indian industrialists, was published in January 1944. Based on two major assump- 
tions, namely, (1) that the plan will be executed by a national Government, and 
(2) that India will be treated as a single economic unit, the plan aims at doubling 
the present per capita income within 15 years, which would necessitate, allowing 
for an increase in population of 5 million per annum, a trebling of the present 
aggregate national income. To achieve this increase, it is proposed that agri- 
cultural output should be raised to a little over twice the present figure and 
industrial output, in large and small industry, about fivefold. 

For industrial development the Plan proposes that in the initial stages atten- 
tion should be directed primarily to the establishment of industries for the pro- 
duction of power and capital goods, but without neglecting the manufacture of 
the most essential classes of consumers’ goods. To increase agricultural produc- 
tion, it proposes to deal with problems such as the consolidation of land holdings, 
rural indebtedness, and soil erosion and to extend the areas under cultivation as 
well as to improve the yield per acre. The total capital requirement for the plan 
is estimated at about 100,000 million rupees.* 


First Report of the Reconstruction Committee. 


The First Report on the Pregress of Reconstruction Planning, issued by the 
Government of India on 1 March 1944, opens with a discussion of a general 
policy of post-war reconstruction for India in an international setting and deals, 
specifically, with: (1) the resettlement and re-employment of ex-service and other 
personnel (the collection of statistical data regarding industrial labour and tech- 





1 New York Times, 9 Aug. 1944. 
; 2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XL,VIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, p. 204; Vol. XLIX, No. I, 
an. 1944, p. 66. 

2 The Statesman (Delhi), | May 1944; Hindustan Times (Delhi), 4 May 1944. 

4 Communication to the I.L.O. 

5 A Brief Memorandum Outlining a Plan of Economic Development for India (Bombay, Com- 
mercial Printing Press, 1944). 
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nical personnel, the vocational training scheme, the resettlement of demobilised men 
on the land, and the Military Reconstruction Fund)'; (2) the Government policy 
regarding disposals, contracts, and Government purchases and the machinery 
set up for these purposes; (3) transport and communications; (4) public works 
and electric power; (5) trade and industry; (6) agriculture, forestry, and fisheries; 
and (7) social services such as education and public health.? 


Trade and Industry. 


The Policy Committee on Trade and Industry of the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee agreed that since an isolationist policy was not to India’s interest and a 
system of multilateral trading on a world basis was most desirable, India should 
accept the principles embodied in Article 4 of the Atlantic Charter and Clause 7 
of the Mutual Aid Agreement, subject to the reservations that: (a) it should 
retain its fiscal autonomy; (b) it should be free to pursue a protectionist policy 
to foster industrial development if necessary; and 6) that industrial expansion, 
which is the principal aim of its post-war commercial policy, should not be 
hampered by any international agreement to which it may adhere. 

The Government of India is collecting data to obtain a correct picture of the 
present structure of industrial organisation in the country and to determine 
future lines of development. The data will be collated by the Industrial Adviser 
attached to the Department of Industries and Civil Supplies, in a form to facili- 


tate planning. 


Transport and Communications. 


The Council (Governing Body) of the Indian Roads Congress, which met 
in Bombay in March 1944, recommended: (1) the establishment of a Transport 
Department at the Centre and the appointment of a member for this Depart- 
ment with an Advisory Council with a full-time Indian Road Board to carry 
out a scheme of all-India road communications; (2) a unified transport budget 
for transport as a whole; (3) the setting up of a board, similar to the proposed 
Indian Road Board, for air, waterways and inland and coastal shipping; and (4) 
a scientific review of motor vehicle taxation. The Council also recommended 
the use of pneumatic tyres, to be made in the beginning out of the salvage avail- 
able after the war, for the bullock carts which would remain, for some time to 
come, the principal means of transport for agricultural marketing, and agreed 
that every effort should be made to benefit the countryside by motor transport, 
and that competition between road and rail, except where long-distance trans- 
portation of goods by road was in the public interest, should be prevented by 
a system of regulations.’ 

The Railway Board has recently appointed a new member to be responsible 
for the planning of post-war reconstruction on the railways. Considerable progress 
has already been made with respect to the annual programme for the replacement 
of machinery in railway workshops and of locomotives and general service wagons, 
and for the absorption of demobilised army personnel in railway services. 

The plan for post-war air services deals with: (1) international (British Com- 
monwealth and foreign) services; (2) Indian trunk services (including essential 
connections with Afghanistan, Burma, and Ceylon); (3) essential links between 
trunk air services. The plans for internal air services have been worked out in 


considerable detail. 


Agriculture. 

In spite of the strong stimulus of favourable prices, particularly for food 
grains, provided by the war, the net increase in the area sown in the last three 
are has been, comparatively speaking, insignificant and the output per acre 

as also not increased to any considerable extent. Yet India is estimated to 


possess about 111 million acres of land classified as culturable waste, a substantial 
part of which is believed to be capable of cultivation, although at a higher cost 
and at a considerable capital expenditure for reclamation; the yield per acre 
can be greatly increased by using improved seed varieties and fertiliser. 

A note on the technological possibilities of agricultural development by a 
former Agricultural Commissioner, now an officer on special duty with the 





1 See below, p. 370. 
2 GOVERNMENT OF INDIA RECONSTRUCTION 5 or Counci,: First Report on the 


Progress cf Reconstruction Planning (Delhi, 1 Mar. 1944). 
3 Times of India (Bombay), 31 Mar. 1944, 
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Education, Health and Lands Department, Government of India, together with 
a note on the economic background of post-war agricultural policy to be prepared 
by the Economic Adviser to the Government, is designed to form the basis of 
an all-India policy for post-war agriculture. An increase of 30 per cent. in rice 
and 50 per cent. in wheat production! is envisaged and mechanisation of agri- 
culture and soil improvement are urged.” 

Plans for the manufacture of about 350,000 tons of chemical fertilisers, 
estimated to cost about 90 million rupees, were discussed at a meeting 
attended by the representatives of six major provincial Governments under the 
chairmanship of the Supply Member, Government of India, which was held at 
New Delhi on 29 April 1944. It was agreed that Government-controlled units 
for the production of fertiliser, large enough to allow economical production, 
should be established on a non-profit basis. The major part, if not all, of the 
capital would be provided by the Central and provincial Governments and by 
Indian States willing to participate, and the fertiliser produced would be allocated 
to the various Governments according to their demands, as far as possible.’ 

Following a scheme recently formulated by Baroda State for the restoration 
of land to the cultivators by purchase by the State from money lenders, the 
Advisory Board of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has agreed to 
assist financially a village rehabilitation scheme which combines resettlement 
of dispossessed cultivators with State-assisted experiments in co-operative farm- 
ing and other modern agricultural methods.‘ 

The Crops and Soils Wing of the Board of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 
has urged, for the better utilisation of land resources, surveys of (1) cultivable 
waste areas, (2) primary catchment areas with a view to controlling erosion and 
providing irrigation, and (3) cultivable lands not fully utilised. The Board has also 
recommended the introduction of selected cropping and of co-operative technique 
in all phases of agricultural production and marketing, the adoption of a short- 
term consolidation of holding, the guarantee of security of tenure to all farmers, 
and the restriction of the right of alienation in the case of new settlers. It em- 
phasises, furthermore, that in any industrial programme, priority should be given 
to the manufacture of more efficient agricultural equipment and fertilisers, and 
maintains that better exploitation of land must accompanied by plans to 
develop all natural resources. The Board envisages the establishment of a 
planning authority which would not only collect information to assess the produc- 
tive capacity of different regions for different commodities but also promote 
capital investment and technical facilities.® 

On 1 March 1944 the Central Legislative Assembly adopted a non-official 
motion, without division, recommending to the Government to float a loan of 
100 million rupees as an anti-inflationary measure earmarked for the pur of 
subsidising agriculturists to grow more food and increase milk products. 7 reply 
to the motion, the Secretary of the Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
Government of India, explained the policy followed by the Government in regard 
to the improvement of agriculture. The Central Government, he stated, had 
always supported and extended assistance to any sound scheme for agricultural 
improvement put forward by a province or State. It had offered a subsidy of 2: 
rupees per acre when land under cotton was diverted for cultivation of food crops,. 
and as a result of the scheme, which had cost the Government about 2.5 million: 
rupees, about 600,000 acres had been diverted from short-staple cotton in the 
Central Provinces alone. For the fiscal year 1944-45, the Government had already 
accepted commitments to the extent of 6.5 million rupees in subsidies and 7.5 
million in loans. These amounts, however, represented only a part of the help 
given to agriculturists, as the provinces bore about 50 to 70 per cent. of the ex- 
penditure on subsidies and, besides, provincial Governments had schemes of their 
own to which the Central Government made no contribution. Grants had been 
made to Bihar, the United Provinces, Bombay, and Madras for dam construction 
and for digging wells and tanks. Asa result of the ““Grow More Food” campaign, 
the normal acreage under short-staple cotton of 18.5 million had been reduced 
to 8.8 million, and over 4.5 million new acres had been brought under food cultiva- 
tion.® 





1 This should mean an annual production of about 30 million tons of rice instead of the present. 
24 million, and about 15 million tons of wheat compared with the present 10.3 million tons. 

2 The Statesman, 30 May 1944. 

3 The Hindu (Madras), 2 May 1944; The Statesman, 16 May 1944. 

4 Hindustan Times (Delhi), 10 Mar. 1944. 

5 The Statesman, 2 Dec. 1943. 

®* Hindustan Times, 2 Mar. 1944. 
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Irrigation Projects. 


The Labour Department of the Government of India has requested all pro- 
vincial and State Governments to prepare a detailed list of proposed irrigation! 
projects and to prepare estimates of the machinery required. On the basis of 
these and other projects, the Government plans to estimate the total amount 
of capital goods required for the purpose and to make policy decisions in consulta- 
tion with the local Governments regarding the projects to be undertaken. 


Forestry. 


According to the Inspector-General of Forests, the main objects of post-war 
forest policy are: (1) the rehabilitation of existing reserved forests; (2) the pre- 
vention of run-off floods and erosion; and (3) ‘‘agricultural’’ forests. Agricultural 
forests of quickly growing trees, needed by the agriculturist for household pur- 
poses, are of particular importance, since lack of fuel causes villagers to burn to 
the extent of about 125 to 250 million tons of cow dung, which would adequately 
manure about 15 to 30 per cent. of the whole cultivation in India. As the forests 
cover only 112,000 square miles, or 14 per cent. of the total area of British India, 
it is proposed to find at least another 100,000 square miles out of the 288,000 
square miles classified as cultivable and uncultivable waste fit to grow agricultural 
forests. 


Fisheries. 


The Government of India has decided to increase the production and supply 
of fish as part of the ‘“‘“Grow More Food” campaign, and the Director of the 
Zoological Survey of India has been appointed Fisheries Development Adviser 
to help provincial Governments to prepare suitable plans of development and to 
co-ordinate them on an all-India basis.2 He has prepared a five-year plan for the 
development and exploitation of fisheries in India = submission to the Recon- 
struction Policy Committee on Agriculture, Forests and Fisheries. 

A scheme estimated to costabout 42,000 rupees is under the consideration of the 
Hyderabad Government. 


Electric Power. 


The Reconstruction Policy Committee on Public Works and Electric Power 
agreed that a central organisation should be set up to assist and co-ordinate 
electrical development in India, and that in future new major power schemes 
should be undertaken by Government or quasi-Government organisations. The 
Reconstruction Committee of the Council hasendorsed the decision to establish a 
Central Technical Power Board, consisting of about seven oreight members, whose 
main function will be to scrutinise and co-ordinate a!l existing and potential 
schemes with a view to developing the maximum utilisation of the natural 
resources of the country.‘ 


Education. 


The Central Advisory Board of Education has properes a comprehensive 
lan, based mainly on the Sargent scheme’, of post-war educational development. 
he main outlines of the plan are as follows: 


(1) Universal, compulsory and free education for all boys and girls from 
the age of 5 or 6 until 14 (85 per cent. of the present population is illiterate and 
less than one out of four remain long enough in school to attain literacy), in 
order to ensure literacy and the minimum preparation for citizenship. 

(2) A reasonable provision (about one million places) for pre-school education 
in the form of nursery schools and classes, particularly in areas where housing 
conditions are unsatisfactory. 

(3) An efficient school medical service to ensure good health. : 

(4) Secondary or high school education for those children who show capacity 





1 In spite of the precarious nature of the monsoons, out of the total cultivated acreage of about 
320 million, about 60 million acres, or less than one fifth, are irrigated, and about half of this area 
is irrigated by canals. 

' 2 Times of India, 29 May 1944. 

3 The Hindu (Madras), 9 May 1944. 

4 First Report on the Progress of Reconstruction Planning, op. cit. 

5 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1944, p. 209. 
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to benefit by it in schools of varied types, suited to the aptitudes of pupils,which 
will cater for at least a fifth of the boys and girls in each group; boral Ranantal 
assistance in the form of free places, scholarships and stipends, so that no student 
of outstanding ability may be debarred by poverty from further education. 

(5) University education, including post-graduate and research facilities for 
selected students, whose number would be ultimately increased to 10 per cent. 
of the high school population. 

(6) Fechnical, commercial and art education of the type and amount industry 
and commerce may require. 

(7) Adult education, both vocational and non-vocational. 

(8) Special schools for handicapped children. 

(9) Recreation facilities. 

(10) Employment bureaus to guide school and college graduates into pro- 
fitable employment. 

(11) Teacher-training institutions and improvement in the conditions of ser- 
vice (the average pay » primary teacher in Government schools in India is 
about 27 rupees a month and in private schools it is much lower). 

(12) Efficient administration. 


The general structure of the t-war educational system planned by the 
Board will be worked out in detail by the provincial and State | paccananctins to 
suit local requirements. It is estimated that the plan, when in full operation, 
will cost 3,126 million rupees gross or 2,770 million rupees net per annum." 


GOVERNMENT SOCIAL AND Economic Po icy 


The new Viceroy of India, Field-Marshal Lord Wavell, in his first 
address to a joint session of the Central Legislature on 17 February 
1944, dealt with India’s war effort, the effect of the war on Indian 
industrial and economic conditions, and the reconstruction pro- 
gramme of the Government. He had discussed similar topics in 


an address to the annual general meeting of the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce held at Calcutta on 20 December 1943.2. A 
concise summary of the Viceroy’s statements and other relevant 
information is given below. 


The Food Problem. 


The Viceroy remarked that, although India was normally almost self-sufficient 
in the principal food grains, the production of food was not evenly distributed 
and the producers were mainly small-scale agriculturists farming on a subsistence 
basis. The majority of Indians were undernourished and there was no possibility 
of tightening the belt in an emergency. The food shortage had been caused by: 
(1) a widespread loss of confidence, due to anxiety about the outcome of the war 
and the loss of rice imports from Burma, which led the farmer to hold more of 
his crop than usual and the ordinary consumer to buy more than he really needed 
for immediate consumption; (2) hoarding and speculation on a large scale; 
(3) difficulties in overcoming the tendency of each province, division or district to 
treat food as a local matter instead of as an all-India problem; (4) inadequate 
transportation; and (5) the difficulty of establishing control over prices. In 
Bengal, these causes had been a vated by proximity to the war zone, the 
natural disasters of cyclones and ole and the inadequacy of the administration 
owing to the “‘permanent land settlement’’.* 

The main remedies were to restore general confidence, to deal sternly with 
those who attempted to withhold food from the people for purposes of undue 
profit, and to arrange for the equitable distribution over India of the available 
food at a reasonable price. It was India’s plain duty to set up an efficient food 
administration, more or less uniform throughout the country. The policy of the 
Central Government was to ensure that food grains were available in adequate 
quantities all over the country at prices ohick weal give the producer a fair 





1 Thid. 
2 See below, p. 399. 
3 For an explanation of this term, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, 


Sept. 1943, p. 349. 
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rofit and at the same time place food within the means of the poorest consumers. 
he main points in the Government plan were full rationing in the larger towns 
and control of prices, both backed by adequate administrative arrangements.* 
With reference to food policy, it may be noted that the Member for Food 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council stated on 17 March 1944 that exports of food 
grains had been stopped, rationing had been extended to cover 133 towns with a 
total population of 25 million, the procurement machinery had been improved, 
and price control was being rigidly enforced. The Government of India, he added, 
had imported more food grains than was normally required for non-Indian troo: 
stationed in the country, and all the provincial Governments had agreed to the 
policy laid down by the Central Government. To associate the public with the 
administration of the food problem, invitations had been issued to 33 prominent 
leaders in the country, including two women, for the constitution of a Food Ad- 
visory Council, which would advise both the Food Department and the Depart- 
ment for Education, Health and Lands.* 


The Economic Situation. 


In regard to the economic situation, the Viceroy stated that the war had in 
many ways enhanced India’s opportunities and prospects. It had hastened the 
industrial development of the country and strengthened its financial ition, 
and was Pacctoren to increase its food production. As to the inflation, there had 
been a distinct improvement in the rate of savings and some increase in the civilian 
supply, both of which had brought down the prices of consumers’ goods manu- 
factured in India as well as of those imported from abroad. The new Department 
of Industries and Civil Supplies had a formidable task ahead of it, but a good 
start had been made with standard cloth, the release of woollen goods to the 
general public, and the control of the prices of imported drugs. 

Speaking of the coal and transport difficulties, the Viceroy remarked that the 
transportation system, which had been subjected to a great strain, had functioned 
creditably. The seasonal fall in raising coal was abnormally great in 1943, as an 
exceptionally good harvest, the presence of easier and better paid work, difficul- 
ties about the supply of food, and the epidemic of malaria combined to draw 
labour away from the mines. The labour situation, however, had begun to return 
to normal, and the Government had appointed a Coal Commissioner to study 
all the factors bearing on the production and movement of coal and to see that 
the policy of the departments concerned was effectively carried out. 

The post-war development of India was being dealt with by a Committee 
of the Executive Conall, which was assisted by a number of other committees 
with a strong non-official element.*? Although international factors such as tariff 
policy and international currency would have considerable influence on post-war 
development, the Government had appointed development officers to draw up 
outline plans for subjects such as electrification, industries, road development, 
irrigation and agriculture. Arrangements were also being made to give oppor- 
tunities for Indians connected with industry, the health services and other 
branches of development to visit the United Kingdom, and if required the 
United States, to study for the benefit of India the latest developments in their 
line of work. 

The Government was examining the Bombay Plan, and although there were 
differences between the authors of the Plan and the Government on the methods 
to be employed, the relative parts to be played by the State and private enter- 
prise, and the financial practicability of development on the scale contemplated 
within the time suggested by the authors, the aims of the Government and of 
the Plan were the same, namely, a substantial increase in the standard of living 
and social welfare.‘ 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN HAITI 


A Haitian Legislative Decree of 12 May 1944 provides for 
the setting up of a National Committee for the Study of Post-War 
Problems. 


1 The Statesman and The Hindu, 21 and 22 Dec. 1943. 
2 Hindustan Times, 18 Mar. 1944. 

* See above, p. 357. 

4 The Statesman, 18 Feb. 1944. Communication to the I.L.O. 
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The Committee is composed of representatives of the Government faut 
ments chiefly concerned, namely, those for Foreign Affairs, Economic Affairs, 
Commerce and Finance, peste and Internal Affairs, Agriculture and Labour, 
and Public Works. A high official in the Department of Foreign Affairs is asso- 
ciated with the Committee as co-ordinator and liaison officer. To facilitate its 
work the Committee is authorised to set up subcommittees to deal respectively 
with questions of international policy, legal problems, social conditions, and 
sanitation and public health.! 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


THE TRIPARTITE LABOUR ORGANISATION IN INDIA 
FourTH SESSION OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE 


The fourth session? of the Standing Committee of the Tripartite 
Labour Organisation in India was held in Lucknow on 25 and 26 
January 1944, with Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, the Member for Labour 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, in the chair. Besides the Mem- 
ber in charge and the Secretary of the Labour Department, Govern- 
ment of India, five representatives each of employers and workers, 
five representatives of provincial Governments, and three of Indian 
States attended the meeting. 


The agenda consisted of seven items: the method of statutory wage control 
in India, if and when such control was found necessary ; the model provident 
fund rules circulated by the Central Government for eliciting opinion; the report 
of the Dearness Allowance (cost-of-living bonus) Committee for Industrial Work- 
ers; absenteeism; the maintenance of service records; employment offices; and 
canteens. 

With reference to the Central Government's implementation of the previous 
decisions of the standing Labour Committee, the Chairman stated that the 
Government had decided to introduce the fair wages clause in contracts entered 
into by the Central Public Works Department, and that the question of introdu- 
cing a similar clause in contracts entered into by other departments of the Central 
Government was under consideration. He also stated t, in pursuance of the 
resolution a at the first session of the Plenary Conference of the Organisa- 
tion’, the Government had appointed a Labour Investigation Committee for the 
investigation of wages, earnings, and other conditions of labour. The question 
of extending the enquiry in a suitable manner to agricultural wage earners was 
also being considered in consultation with the provincial Governments. 

The Committee decided that wage boards should be established on a provin- 
cial basis and that there should be a board for each industry. It discussed the 
general principle for fixing cost-of-living bonuses, the desirability of having 
different rates for different industries or different regions, and the relation of the 
cost-of-living bonus to the cost of living. It agreed that general principles should, 
as far as a be laid down by the Government for dealing with the questions 
of cost-of-living bonuses to be paid by industrial concerns. 

The Committee also considered a draft scheme for a sample survey of absen- 
teeism in industrial undertakings, especially those team in war production. 
It reviewed the progress made in respect of cooked food and refreshment canteens 
for workers in industrial concerns and found that in spite of difficulties such 
canteens were functioning in considerable numbers and were proving popular 
among the workers.‘ 

1 Le Moniteur (Port-au-Prince), 15 May 1944, p. 425. 

? For an account of the proceedings of the previous session, see International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 633. 

3 Idem, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 494. 
* Communication to the I.L.O. 
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Joint PRopUCTION COMMITTEES IN THE FRENCH AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRY 


The French Committee of National Liberation, by a Decree 
issued on 22 May 1944, has initiated a system of joint production 
committees for the individual undertakings of the Air Department 
and provided for the collaboration of representatives of manage- 
ment, technical staff, and workers at the workshop and at the 
national level, in the latter case through the establishment of a 
Superior Council for Joint Production Committees. 


Factory Committees. 


The Decree provides for setting up a joint production committee in each 
technical undertaking of the Air Department, and a subcommittee for each prin- 
cipal department of the undertaking, for the purpose of studying suggestions 
made by the employees with a view to increasing the output of the undertaking, 
and of recommending the adoption of those approved. 


Composition. The joint production committee of an undertaking is made up 
of the subcommittees for its departments, and consists of three categories of 
members: those elected by the supervisory and technical staff; those elected by 
the workers; and those appointed by the management. Thus each principal 
department of an undertaking (up to a maximum of five departments per under- 
taking, plus a supplementary department comprising the administrative services) 
has a subcommittee of three members. The supervisory and technical staff, on 
the one hand, and the workers, on the other, elect their delegates and substitute 
delegates from lists submitted by the trade union organisations. One titular 
member and one substitute member from the higher supervisory staff are ap- 
pointed by the management for each subcommittee. Delegates and substitute 
delegates are elected for one year but may be removed from office by petition 
signed by half their colleagues. The elections are carried out by secret ballot, 
with separate voting for the titular and substitute delegates. All the civil or 
military personnel over 18 years of age and having worked for three months in 
the undertaking are entitled to vote. All such personnel over 21 years, of French 
or protected nationality, who have not been condemned under common law and 
who have served more than six months in the undertaking, are eligible for member- 
ship on the committees. 

The workers’ side of the committees covers all employees whose functions do 
not include giving orders. The technical and supervisory side covers the super- 
visory staff from the charge hand to the shop manager, including the technical 
staff and the office manager. The administrative department of each undertaking 
consists of two categories: first, the employees whose functions do not incluée 
direction, and second, those with responsibility for giving orders. The chiefs of 
the administrative services are considered part of the management. 


Functions. The joint production committee of the undertaking as a whole 
has power to recommend any technical suggestion affecting one or more depart- 
ments of the undertaking; to recommend any suggestion concerning the organisa- 
tion of a department; to transmit resolutions to the competent higher authority 
concerning the general planning of the undertaking. Decisions of the joint pro- 
duction committee are made by a two-thirds majority. However, the director 
may appeal to the competent higher authority against the decisions of the com- 
mittee. 

Each subcommittee is authorised to examine and recommend suggestions 
that are within the competence of a chief of service, and to submit to the full 
committee any suggestion affecting the organisation of its department. Sugges- 
tions are transmitted to the full joint production committee if they receive at 
least two favourable votes. 


Officers and method of operation. The joint production committee of each 
undertaking meets twice a month under the chairmanship of the director of 
the undertaking, assisted by the technical assistant director. The subcom- 
mittees meet weekly The full committee and each subcommittee appoints its 
own secretary and is responsible for keeping the minutes of the sittings and trans- 
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mitting ideas and suggestions. Every idea or suggestion submitted to the sub- 
committee or full committee is answered. Useful suggestions are brought to the 
attention of the whole staff by posting on a notice board. Both the subcom- 
mittees and the full committee may consult specialists (technical workers, em- 
ployees, representatives of the administrative services, or representatives of the 
management) whenever their opinions seem useful. A reward in the form of 
grants, upgrading, or promotion, according to the value and the number of pro- 
posals made and the continued interest taken by the worker in collaborating in 
the organisation of production, will be pro to the higher committee or 
awarded directly if within the authority of the director of the undertaking. 


The Superior Council for Joint Production Committees. 


A Superior Council for Production Committees is set up in the Air Com- 
missariat to consider the programme of work and its allocation to the different 
undertakings, and to examine and decide on the effect to be given to any sugges- 
tions transmitted to it by the joint production committees. e Council consists 
of two representatives of the workers and two representatives of the supervisory 
staff, one representative of managements, and, as direct representative of the 
Commissioner for Air, the Technical and Industrial Director of the Air Com- 
missariat, who presides over the meetings. The General Staff for Air also appoints 
a delegate. The representatives of the workers and the technical staff are desig- 
nated _ the occupational organisations concerned; the representative of manage- 
ments and the representative of the Technical and Industrial Director, by the 
latter. The Council may decide by a two-thirds majority to make recommenda- 
tions to the Commissioner for Air, whose decision is final.! 
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BRITISH EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


An important debate took place in the British House of Com- 
mons on 21-23 June 1944 on the White Paper on Employment 
Policy.” 


The debate was opened by Mr. Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labour and National 
Service, who moved: 


That this House takes note of Command Paper No. 6527 on Employment 
Policy and welcomes the declaration of His Majesty’s Government acceptin 
as one of their primary aims and responsibilities the maintenance of a hig 
and stable level of employment after the war. 


Mr. Bevin explained the proposals in the White Paper, which, he said, were 
broadly in line with the decisions of international ies and more particularly 
with the resolution on economic policies for the attainment of social objectives 
adopted by the International Labour Conference at Philadelphia in May 1944. 
He dealt, among other questions, with the manpower statistics which the Ministry 
of Labour proposes to collect, and in reply to a remark that the information 
which employers would be asked to supply would unfortunately be voluntary, 
he said that that was not so and that the returns of what he called the human 
budget would be compulsory. The system would otherwise be unworkable. 
In connection with the manpower problems arising from efficient production and 
planned location of industry, Mr. Bevin stated that an expanding economy 
entailed a certain degree of mobility of labour as well as of industry. He had not 
found in the war, given the right conditions, much difficulty in transferring labour. 


1 Journal officiel de la République francaise (Algiers). No. 44, 27 May tag? 421. 
/ pha we wed Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944, pp. 169-184: “Employment Policy 
in Great Britain”. 
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Generally speaking, the White Paper met with a very favourable reception 
from all parts of the House but there were, of course, criticisms. For instance, 
it was said that the White Paper did not aim at full employment but only at a 
high level of employment, a vague term which could be interpreted in different 
ways; that many of the proposals were nebulous and inadequate; that too much 
emphasis was placed on private enterprise and that pro Is for the extension 
of public enterprise should have been made; that a Clarification of export policy 
was necessary to make it clear that exports were regarded, not as good in them- 
selves but only as necessary to obtain needed imports; that nothing was said 
about the need for higher wages in order to distribute more purchasing power; 
and that insufficient explanations were given concerning the post-war disposal 
of national property by the Government. 

In addition to the Minister of Labour, two other members of the Government 
took part in the debate, namely, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Minister 
of Production. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that the proposals were 
necessarily somewhat vague. They did not constitute a cut pod dried scheme 
but the outline of a policy. He thought the point that had been made about 
private enterprise and public enterprise was not a very material one. Public 
enterprise, like private enterprise, had to be conducted with a view to 
efficiency, and he doubted whether the Government would have as much freedom 
in influencing the spending policy of public enterprises as was sometimes sup- 
posed. The speaker went on to say that international arrangements on currency 
and trade deserved very careful and close consideration, but: 


We must beware of entering into arrangements, either monetary or com- 
mercial, which will so tie us to world conditions that we should be dragged 
down in a deflationary spiral if depression should develop elsewhere, or which 
would prevent us from controlling our imports if the balance of our payments 
could not otherwise be brought about. 


Speaking of public works, he said the great difference between the old public 
works schemes of the 'twenties and the present pro Is was that public works 
would now be prepared beforehand, would be coded ext with the authorities 
concerned, and would be put into operation as the situation developed. Another 

int to which reference had been made in the debate was the section of the White 
‘aper on central finance and especially the statement that the proposals of the 
Government involved no deliberate planning for a deficit. The Chancellor said that 
the Government wished to make it quite » ben that nowhere in the White Paper 
was there any hint that an unbalanced budget might be deliberately used as an 
instrument for improving the employment situation. Whatever might happen to 
budgets from year to year, they must be balanced over a period and that must be 
seen to be a cardinal point in Government policy. He spoke of the proposal to 
vary social security contributions in certain circumstances as an entirely new 
idea, and he thought that purchasing power might be increased in this way by 
as much as £70 million in a year. This would be a substantial contribution to the 
maintenance of the level of consumption. As to the ibility of supplementing 
this measure by variations in taxation, he contented himself with saying that we 
must be very wary how we play about with taxation for the purpose of producing 
a desired economic policy. 

The Minister of Production dealt with a point that had been brought up in 
the debate, namely, that in a democratic system of government it might not be 
— to pursue a continuous policy directed towards full employment; one 

ouse of Commons might reverse the policy of a previous House of Commons. 
He replied by saying that it was hoped to take some questions outside the sphere 
of party politics and one of those would, he hoped, be the promotion of full em- 
ployment. On the question of monopoly, he said that the Government intended 
to be inquisitive but was not going to be drawn into any discussion on innate 
virtue or original sin. If the Government discovered anti-social practices, it 
would take the appropriate action to prevent them. With r to export 
policy, he suggested a constructive approach. If, for example, the Government 
could increase the fertility of Indian agriculture at a greater rate than the fertility 
of the Indian population, it would not only have conferred a benefit on 
India but have created a market that thas | absorb some industrial products 


which at this stage of its economic life India could not make for itself. The Minis- 
ter concluded by referring to Great Britain's new position as a debtor country. 
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Such a country could not continue to act as though it were still a creditor country. 
It was necessary to have a new mentality and to make out of the nationa! resources 
those things which could not be paid for by exports. He indicated that the Govern- 
ment was making preparations for the release of factories for civilian production 
in the period between the end of the war with Germany and the end of the war 
with Japan. Factories would be selected in places which would on the one hand 
ease the task of the Ministry of Labour and on the other assist the Board of Trade 
in supplying products to ease the strain on civilian economies and make some 
contribution to gaining international exchange by the restoration of exports. 
The motion was adopted unanimously.! 


Post-WAR EMPLOYMENT POLICY IN THE UNITED STATES 
Arp For DISCHARGED SERVICE MEN 


The President of the United States, in signing the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act on 22 June 1944, announced that “‘it gives 
emphatic notice to the men and women in our armed forces that 
the American people do not intend to let them down’’. He pointed 
out that with the coming into force of this Act “‘a well-rounded 
programme of special veterans’ benefits is nearly completed’’, but 
that there still remained to be fulfilled one recommendation in 
the programme which he had outlined in November 1943*, namely, 
the extension of social security credits under the Federal Old Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance Law to all service men and women for 
the period of their service. He added that special benefits were 
also needed for post-war education and unemployment insurance 
for the members of the merchant marine. Apart from these two 
groups, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and the previously 


adopted legislation, including the Act to provide for mustering- 
out payments, provided the special benefits due to the members 


of the armed forces.’ 
An analysis of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and the 


Mustering-out Payment Act is given below. 


The Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944. 


The Act to provide Federal Government aid for the readjustment in civil 
life of returning World War II veterans, which has become known as the “G.I. 
Bill of Rights”, was adopted by the 78th Con after six months of debate.‘ 
It provides for hospitalisation care through the Veterans’ Administration and 
the building of any necessary additional hospitals and equipment; for the oppor- 
tunity of resuming educational or technical training after discharge, and for 
vocational retraining; for loans, guaranteed up to $2,000 by the Federal Govern- 
ment, for the purchase or construction of homes, farms, and business property; 
for assistance to veterans in finding employment, and job counselling; and for 
unemployment benefit to those unable to End. employment. Finally, it strengthens 
the authority of the Veterans’ Administration to discharge its existing and added 
responsibilities. 

Education and training. The Act provides that any person who served in the 
active military or naval service on or after 16 September 1940 and prior to the 
termination of hostilities, in the present war, shall be entitled to vocational 
rehabilitation or to education or training subject to certain conditions. 

Any person whose education or training was impaired or interrupted because 
of war service or who desires a refresher or retraining course, and who has served 
90 days or more (subject to certain exclusions) or has been discharged or released 


1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 401, Nos. 94-96, 21, 22, and 23 June 1944. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1944, p. 223. 

3 New York Times, 23 June 1944. 

478th Congress, Public Law 346, 22 June 1944. 
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from active service by reason of an actual service-incurred injury, may be entitled 
to the special education or training covered in the Act. Such training must be 
initiated not later than two years after either the date of discharge or the termina- 
tion of the present war, whichever is the later, and may not continue beyond 
seven years after the end of the war. Any person who was not over 25 years old 
oo 4 entered the service is deemed tc have had his education or training 
im ; 

Any eligible person is entitled to education or training at an approved institu- 
tion for a period of one year full-time or the equivalent part-time or for such lesser 
time as may be required for the course of instruction chosen. Upon completion 
of such training a veteran is entitled to an additional period of education, not to 
exceed the time he was in the active service on or after 16 September 1940, ex- 
clusive of any period assigned to special army or navy training courses, up to a 
total period of four years. Thus a student may complete a four-year college 
course or receive any other special education or training in an approved institu- 
tion which he selects and which is found satisfactory by the Administrator. The 
tuition for such training will be paid by the Administrator to the institution 
selected up to an amount of $500. In addition, while enrolled in a course under 
this arrangement a veteran may receive a subsistence allowance of $50 per month, 
if without a dependant, or $75 a month if he has dependants, including regular 
holidays and leave up to 30 days in a calendar year. 


Employment of veterans. The Act contains provisions to carry out the intention 
of Congress to make an effective job counselling and employment service available 
for veterans in order “‘to provide for them the maximum of job opportunity in 
the field of gainful employment’’. A Veterans’ Placement Service Board is estab- 
lished in the United States Employment Service and made responsible for deter- 
mining matters of policy relating to the administration of the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service (which has been in operation since 1933). The United States Em- 
ployment Service is to assign to each of the States a veterans’ employment repre- 
sentative, who will be a veteran himself and who at the time of appointment 
must be a bona fide resident of the State concerned. He will be administratively 
responsible to the Board for the execution of the veterans’ placement policies, 
through the public employment service in the State. It will be the duty of the 
veterans’ employment representative: 


(a) To be functionally responsible for the supervision of the registration 
of veterans in local employment offices for suitable types of employment and 
for the placement of veterans in employment; 

(b) To assist in securing and maintaining current information as to the 
various types of available employment in public works and private industry 
or business; 

(c) To promote the interest of employers in employing veterans; 

(d) To maintain regular contact with employers and veterans’ organisa- - 
tions with a view to keeping employers advised of veterans available for 
employment and veterans advised of opportunities for employment; 

(e) To assist in every possible way in improving the working conditions 
and the advancement of employment of veterans. 


Unemployment allowances. Any person covered by the Act is entitled to re- 
ceive a readjustment allowance for each week of unemployment, not to exceed 
a total of 52 weeks, provided that the period of unemployment occurs not later 
than two years after discharge or release or the termination of the war. Moreover, 
no allowance will be payable for any week commenced more than five years after 
the termination of the war, nor may unemployment allowance be paid if an in- 
creased veteran’s pension was received for the same period. The conditions for 
receipt of unemployment allowances are that the veteran must: (1) reside in the 
United States at the time of his unemployment; (2) be completely unemployed, 
having performed no service and received no wages, or be partially unemployed 
in that services were performed for less than a full work week and wages for the 
week were less than the allowance under the Act plus $3; (3) be registered with 
and reporting to a public employment office; and (4) be able to work and available 
for suitable work. Further, no work will be considered suitable if the position is 
vacant owing to a strike or lockout, or labour dispute, or if the wages, hours, 
and conditions of work are less favourable than those prevailing for similar work 
in the locality. In certain conditions the veteran will be disqualified, in particular, 
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if: (1) he leaves suitable work voluntarily, without good cause, or is suspended 
or discharged for misconduct in the course of employment; (2) without good 
cause, he fails to apply for suitable work to which he has been referred by a public 
employment office, or to accept suitable work when offered him; or (3) without 
good cause, he does not attend an available free training course as required by 
regulations issued pursuant to the provisions of the Act. Similarly he may be 
disqualified if his unemployment is due to a labour stoppage, unless it can be 
shown that he did not participate in or was not directly interested in the dispute. 

The unemployment allowance received will be $20 per week, less that part 
of the wages payable to him for such week which is in excess of $3. The allow- 
ance may be paid for as many weeks as the veteran was employed in the armed 
forces in active service, up to a maximum of 52 weeks and subject to the 
conditions explained above. 

Any person who is self-employed for profit in an independent establishment 
will be eligible for readjustment allowances under the same conditions as em- 
ployed persons, provided that it is shown that he has been fully engaged in such 
self-employment and that his net earnings were less than $100 in the previous 
calendar month. In such case, the veteran will receive the difference between 
$100 and his net earnings for such month. 


The Mustering-out Payment Act of 1944. 


The Mustering-out Payment Act was approved on 3 February 1944.' It 
makes provision for mustering-out payments for persons who have been engaged 
in active service in the present war and who are discharged or released from 
active service on or after t Destatber 1941, with the exception of certain members 
of the armed forces who are entitled to allowances under other provisions. 

The mustering-out payments to eligible veterans are to consist of: $300 for 
persons who, having performed active service for 60 days or more, have served 
outside the continental limits of the United States or in Alaska; $200 for persons 
who, having performed active service for 60 days or more, have served no part 
thereof outside the continental limits of the United States or in Alaska; or $100 
for persons who have performed active service for less than 60 days. Each person 
eligible to receive the $300 mustering-out pay will receive one third at the time 
of final discharge and the remaining amount in two equal instalments, one month 
and two months eee from the date of the original payment. Each person 
eligible to receive the $200 will receive one third at the time of final discharge 
and the remainder one month from the date of the original payment. Each person 
eligible for the $100 will receive it at the time of discharge. 


PLANNING FOR DEMOBILISATION IN AUSTRALIA 


The War Cabinet of Australia announced in June 1944 prelimi- 
nary decisions in regard to the principles to govern the demobili- 
sation of the armed forces at the close of hostilities. 


Plans for demobilisation have been drawn up by a planning staff drawn 
from the Ministry of Post-War Reconstruction, the Department of Defence, 
the service departments, and other departments concerned with the demobilisa- 
tion and re-establishment of members of the armed forces. The Government 
takes the view that it is essential that arrangements should be made and that 
the administrative organisation should be in readiness for the demobilisation 
of the forces. The War Cabinet has therefore decided the general order in which 
members of the forces will be discharged, the rate of discharge to be aimed at, 
and the machinery needed to carry out a swift and smooth demobilisation. 

The main factor determining discharge will be length of service, but age 
and marital status will be taken into account. A points system will be used, 
and points will be allotted to all male members of the Navy, Army, and Air 
Force according to their length of service, age, and marital status. Women 
members will be discharged according to a priority system governed primarily 
by considerations of marriage and dependent children. 

Exceptions to the priority ratings, based on the points system, will be made 
for key men and women needed urgently to start up industrial operations again, 





178th Congress, Public Law 225, 3 Feb. 1944. 
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for members of the forces accepted for full-time technical training, and in cases 
of urgent personal need. ae tae will be deferred for members of the forces 
who volunteer to continue in military service and for others whose continued 
employment in the forces is necessary. Special arrangements are to be made 
for repatriates and other members of the forces held by the enemy. 

In announcing the general lines of the plans, the Acting Prime Minister 
stated that, in the interests both of the members of the forces and of Australia’s 
post-war plans, it would be necessary that demobilisation should be as rapid as 
possible. The rate of discharge would be influenced by such factors as the needs 
of the defence forces in the period following the end of hostilities, the proportion 
of the forces serving overseas, the availability of shipping for transporting the 
overseas forces, and the capacity of the economic system to provide employ- 
ment for members of the forces on discharge. The Acting Prime Minister ex- 
pressed the hope that demobilisation could be arranged so as to find suitable 
employment for the men and women being discharged and at the same time to 
ensure that critical national needs of the transition from war to peace are satisfied. 
Demobilisation plans are to be closely linked with plans for re-establishment 
and reconstruction generally.! 


RESETTLEMENT OF Ex-SERVICE MEN IN INDIA 


Reference has been made above to the First Report on the 
Progress of Reconstruction Planning by the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee of Council issued by the Government of India on 1 March 
1944.2 The following information, on the progress made concern- 
ing resettlement and re-employment of ex-service men and other 
personnel, is based on the Report and on other sources. 


The Directorate of Settlement. 


The primary concern of the Directorate of Settlement, a new organisation 
set up under the reconstituted Directorate-General of Welfare, Education and 
Resettlement, is the resettlement in civil life of demobilised personnel from 
the three fighting services, including the W.A.C.I. (Women’s Auxiliary Corps 
of India). The Directorate is not only to represent the interests of the defence 
services on civil employment exchanges but is to be referred to in matters rela- 
ting to all vocational training for British and Indian personnel who require further 
training to prepare them for civilian occupations. A further function is to co- 
ordinate the action arising out of the Central and provincial Governments’ 
policies regarding post-war vocational training and resettlement and to ensure 
that ex-service personnel obtain their full share of employment in any reconstruc- 
tion plans and development projects, by acting as a liaison between the various 
branches of G.H.Q., India, departments of the Government of India, provincial 
Governments, and of Indian States. 


Defence Member’s Recommendations. 


Sir Firoz Khan Noon, Defence Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
opening a meeting of the Reconstruction Committee dealing with resettlement and 
re-employment at New Delhi on 29 February 1944 stated that the Navy, number- 
ing about 20,000, and the Air Force, numbering approximately 30,000, including 
non-combatants, were not likely to present a serious difficulty on demobilisation, 
as neither service would be lend to anything like its pre-war strength.‘ As 
regards the Army, however, at least one and a quarter, and possibly one and 
a half, million men would have to return to civil life. This presented no small 
problem, as recruitment had been exceedingly uneven and a number of com- 
paratively small areas had been practically stripped of their manpower. 

The Defence Member further suggested that the Military Reconstruction Fund, 
which amounted to 50 million rupees and might be doubled before demobilisa- 





: forme, Te MINISTER OF AUSTRALIA, Press Release, 13 June 1944. 
p. ; 
3 The Statesman (Delhi), 29 Apr. 1944. Communication to the I.L.O. 
4 The naval cadres in 1939 numbered about 1,500 and the Indian Air Force was still in its in- 


fancy. 
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tion actually began, should be utilised to establish an agricultural institution 
at each army training centre, of which there were 110, to impart necessary voca- 
tional training to soldiers while they were still in the Army. He expressed the 
view that the Government of India should purchase 90,000 acres of Crown land 
belonging to the Punjab Government within the new area of about 500,000 acres 
which the Thal Canal project of that Government would irrigate by October 1945, 
to establish collective farms for the demobilised soldiers, and that similar schemes 
for other provinces would also have to be considered. He also recommended the 
establishment of: (1) vegetable seed farms in suitable areas to provide ex-service 
men with vegetable seeds to enable them to supplement their incomes from 
small land holdings; (2) an All-India Co-operative Council under the Defence 
Department to work out co-operative schemes for fruit growing, fruit and vege- 
table canning, bottling of fruit juices, dehydrating of vegetables, and marketin 
of agricultural products, as well as the manufacture of bicycle parts, clothes, an 
shoes on a co-operative basis; and (3) a Co-operative Savings Bank to consolidate 
the kind of services now rendered by the Indian Post Office Savings Bank.! 


Vocational and Technical Training. 


The Army authorities have made considerable progress in evolving a scheme 
of vocational training for Indian troops in respect of industrial as well as of agri- 
cultural occupations during the post-war period, and it is expected that during 
the period intervening between the cessation of hostilities and actual demobilisa- 
tion vocational training can be provided in many of some 300 trades represented 
in the Army. It has also been decided to continue the Technical Training Scheme? 
for 18 months after the war with a view to enabling demobilised personnel to 
receive such further training as will make them fit for peacetime industrial occu- 

tions. 

7 It is expected that a large number of men from rural areas who have been 
trained as Army technicians as well as Army personnel recruited from urban 
areas will be absorbed by the large-scale development of post-war road transport. 
The Army authorities, furthermore, are preparing schemes for the establishment 
of co-operative workshops on a large scale; a labour or development corps; a corps 
of commissionaires on the pattern adopted in Great Britain; and a public health 
corps. 

The Labour Department of the Government of India has prepared an em- 
ployment office scheme* under which a number of offices will be established 
in the larger towns; some of them have — to function already. Each em- 
ployment office will provide a place where information is collected and furnished 
to the public respecting employees who desire to engage technical personnel 
and such personnel who seek employment. 

The Government of India is also examining the problems involved in regard 
to the re-employment of ex-service personnel in Government services with refer- 
ence to the various undertakings given from time to time by the Central and 
provincial Governments. 


Resettlement on the Land. 


A certain proportion of the demobilised personnel, the great majority of whom 
are villagers rather than townsmen, actually own land — much larger number 
are tenants, agricultural labourers or village artisans. 

The area of land which is cultivable, or which could be made cultivable with- 
out heavy expenditure, and which is available for allotment to ex-service men, 
is small. Although the provincial Governments and the Governments of the 
States are endeavouring, wherever possible, to prepare definite schemes for 
colonisation, it would not be possible to find land for any considerable propor- 
tion of demobilised service men. 


The Military Reconstruction Fund. 


All the provinces have been asked to submit schemes for approval regarding 
the utilisation of the Military Reconstruction Fund, which is financed by per 
capita contributions by Governments and is intended to be used for the permanent 





1 Times of India (Bombay), 2 Mar. 1944. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, p. 234; Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, 
Dec. 1943, p. 768. 

3 Idem, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944, p. 378. 
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benefit of enlisted classes. Investigations already carried out indicate that 
the Fund can be profitably spent on education in various forms, including 
technical education and the education of women and girls, and on the improve- 
ment of agriculture. All provincial Governments are actively considering the 
best method of utilising their share of the Fund having regard to the conditions 
of the province. 


The Agricultural Board’s Recommendations. 


The Crops and Soils Wing of the Board of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 
has recommended that military authorities should not demobilise soldiers more 
rapidly than civil life can absorb them and that the rate of demobilisation 
should be determined by provinvial or StateGovernments. The period between 
armistice and demobilisation, furthermore, should be utilised for vocational 
training, and suitable soldiers should be selected for training in the various 
aspects of rural development under a scheme of rural institutes managed by a 
development commission for each province or State and co-ordinated and 
directed by the Central Government. 


APPRENTICESHIP IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


In a brief review of the work of the Labour Department of the 
Union of South Africa, the Minister of Labour included informa- 
tion in regard to the apprenticeship situation, which is summarised 
below. 


At the end of the year 1943, 14,930 i were at work and being 
trained under the supervision of apprenticeship committees. During the year, 


apprenticeship committees were set up to control the employment and training 
of apprentices in the diamond cutting industry in the Union and in the baking 
and confectionery industry at Bloemfontein. The areas of four existing ap- 
prenticeship committees were extended. All the committees functioned satis- 


factorily, according to the Minister, with one or two exceptions (in which cases 
the powers and duties of the committees remained vested in the Inspector of 
Apprenticeship). 

The Minister of Labour drew attention to his intention to introduce a Bill 
amending the Apprenticeship Act of 1922. He stated that the future of the 
apprenticeship system is receiving close attention. A committee to investigate 
the question has been set up, and consists of two representatives each of the 
Union Education Department and of the Labour Department and one represent- 
ative each of the Social and Economic Planning Council and of employers and 
workers in the engineering industry. The Committee is to submit a report and 
make recommendations concerning the provision to be made for the technical 
education and training of apprentices.” 





MIGRATION 


First INTER-AMERICAN POPULATION CONGRESS 


The final record of the first Inter-American Population Con- 
gress was published in Mexico in June 1944. This Congress had 
been convened on the initiative of the Mexican Government and 
was held in Mexico City from 12 to 21 October 1943. All the coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere participated. The International 
Labour Office had been invited to send a representative, and as a 





1 The Statesman, 2 Dec. 1943. Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Senate of South Africa, Debates (Official Report), No. 6, 24-28 Apr. 1944, pp. 1626-1627. 
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contribution to the Congress had prepared two memoranda: ‘‘Migra- 
tion Problems of Post-War Europe” and ‘‘Organisation of Migra- 
tion in relation to Post-War Reconstruction’’. 


The I.L.O. documents had a bearing on one of the three groups of subjects 
on the agenda, namely demographic policy, a heading which grouped different 
migration problems, in particular, those ting to the position of the American 
countries after the war. Of the other two ps of subjects on the agenda, one 
related to problems of the national and foreign populations of the different 
countries, and the other to questions of ethnology and eugenics. The object of 
the Congress was to give the countries of America an opportunity to formulate 
and reconcile their different views on all these questions and to prepare the way 
for the adoption of a sounder demographic policy in the future. 

In all, 29 resolutions were adopted by the Congress, the majority of which 
were submitted in the form of recommendations to Governments. Some of 
these resolutions contained detailed suggestions for improving the statistics of 
population and population movements. Others recommended measures of a 
demographic, eugenic or social character which would help to raise the economic 
and biological level of American peoples. In one of the most important resolu- 
tions the Congress recommended the establishment of an inter-American popula- 
tion committee, which would be a technical and consultative body made up at 
first of seven experts, each representing a different Government. Later other 
Governments would be invited to participate. In addition to its other activities 
the committee would examine the possibility of setting up an inter-American 
population institute. 

With regard to migration problems the Congress condemned all forms of 
racial discrimination, examined methods to facilitate the assimilation of migrants, 
and recommended the adoption by all American countries of uniform methods 
of health inspection of immigrants before their ee from the country of 
origin. In another resolution the Congress suggested that the American Govern- 
ments should include the study of migration in their post-war planning, with 
reference to their quantitative and qualitative capacity for the absorption of 
immigrants. Their Governments should to observe certain principles, for 
example, that tae of treatment for irrespective of race, colour 
or creed. The ution also pointed out to ments the advantages which 


they would gain from ratifying the international labour Conventions for the pro- 
tection of migrant workers and from embodying in their laws the A meng of 


the International Labour Conference Recommendations on this subject, and it 
expressed the interest taken by the Con in the exploratory studies being 
carried on by the Internati Labour Office towards the establishment of an 
international body to regulate migration movements. 

Finally, in another resolution, the Congress recommended measures designed 
to facilitate the organisation and financing of migration for land settlement such 
as the granting of reduced transportation rates and the setting up in different 
countries of specialised services to provide the necessary assistance to settlers. 
The Congress also requested the International Labour Office to continue the 
studies mentioned in one of the resolutions of the Second Labour Conference of 
American States Members of the I.L.O., held at Havana in 1939", on the follow- 
ing subjects: (1) methods for the international oe of settlement projects; 
(2) the technical selection of immigrants; and (3) methods of research into settle- 
ment possibilities.* 


AGREEMENTS CONCERNING THE MIGRATION OF WORKERS FROM 
BriITIsH HONDURAS AND BARBADOS TO THE UNITED STATES 


An account has previously been given in these pages* of the 
agreements entered into between the United States Government 
and the Governments of the British Caribbean dependencies of 


11.L.0.: Second Labour Conference of the American States which are Members of the Inter- 
7 Organisation, Havana (Cuba), 21 November - 2 December 1939. Record of 


national 
Procecdings (Montreal, 1941), p. 2 
2 Acta final i 





54. 
1944) del Primer Congreso demogréfico interamericano, Mexico, 12-21 octubre 1943 (Mexico, 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, p. 647. 
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Jamaica and the Bahamas for the introduction of workers for agri- 
cultural employment in the United States. Further arrangements 
of the kind have recently been made by the United States Govern- 
ment. An Agreement was signed with the Government of British 
Honduras on 1 May 1944 and a Memorandum of Understanding 
with the Governor of Barbados was concluded by the War Man- 
power Commission on 24 May 1944. The two latter agreements 
are similar in substance, and the following account summarises 
their provisions together with those contained in the workers’ 


individual contracts. 


General Principles. 


Workers engaged under these agreements are to be employed in “industries 
and services essential to the preservation, marketing, or distribution of agri- 
cultural products, including the timber and lumber industries”. They will not 
be required to register under the Selective Training and Service Act, 1940; in 
accordance with the United States Government Executive Orders No. 8802 
and No. 9346 of 25 June 1941 and 27 May 1943, they are not to suffer discrimina- 
tory acts of any kind; nor will they be employed to displace other workers or to 
reduce previously established wage rates. The agreements may be denounced 
by either side subject to ninety days’ notification. The coming into effect of 
the agreements is to depend on the continued need for workers, the avail- 
ability of transportation to the United States, and the continued availability 
of workers for temporary migration. 


Terms of Contract. 


Transportation of the worker (including adequate subsistence during travel 
and emergency medical aid en route) is to be provided by the United States 


Government from the place of selection to a port of entry in the United States, 
and from a port of embarkation back to the place of selection. Similar transporta- 
tion from the port of entry to the place of employment and return to a designated 
port of embarkation is to be provided by the employer. 

The wages paid to the workers are to be the same as those paid by the em- 
ployer for similar work to local workers in the same occupation at the same place 
of employment. The British Honduras Agreement stipulates that such wages 
are to be not less than 40 cents per hour, the Barbados Memorandum that they 
are not to be less than the minimum rates prescribed by law. Wages are to be 
paid in legal money of the United States. No deductions are permissible except 
those required by law of local workers in similar circumstances or for deposit 
with the worker’s home Government. Migrant workers are to be afforded the 
opportunity to be employed for the same number of working hours as local 
workers in similar circumstances, and are to be subject to the same rights and 
privileges with respect to promotions and general wage increases, and the same 
rights and privileges arising under relevant collective bargaining agreements. 

The period of employment is to be not less than ninety days; during that 

riod the worker will be afforded the opportunity to work not less than 480 

ours, not including overtime. Further provisions cover the questions of renewal 
or extension of contracts, acceptance of a further contract with a different em- 
ployer, and employment for the worker if war conditions make it impossible 
for the United States Government to return him to his home when his contract 
expires. J 


Welfare. 


Prospective workers must undergo health examinations in their country of 
origin to determine whether they meet the physical standards requisite for ad- 
mission to the United States and are in physical condition to perform the type 
of labour for which they are to be employed. Such examinations are to be under 
the supervision of the United States Public Health Service, assisted by the 
health authorities of the Government concerned. The United States Government 
is required to provide for necessary assistance to the worker in meeting emergency 
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health and welfare problems while in the United States if such assistance is not 
otherwise available. Living conditions and sanitary and medical services for 
migrant workers are to be of the same kinds as and not less favourable to them 
than those enjoyed by similar local workers; as regards occupational diseases 
and accidents, migrant workers will enjoy the same guarantees as local workers 
engaged in the same occupations under Federal and State legislation in the 
United States. No workers under 18 years of age may be employed under these 
agreements. 

The agreements provide that a contract shall be entered into between the 
employer and the worker in accordance with the legal requirements of the re- 
spective Governments. Legislation' exists in both British Honduras and Bar- 
bados providing for the application of the Recruiting of Indigenous Workers 
Convention, 1936." 


EMIGRATION OF MEXICAN WORKERS TO THE UNITED STATES 


The American and Mexican Governments are making efforts 
to keep the emigration of Mexican workers to the United States 
within the bounds of the agreements reached between the two 
countries*, and a Mexican-American Committee is working with 
the Mexican Ministry of Foreign Affairs to this end. 


The Committee is studying the best means of protecting Mexicans in the 
United States, and of reducing illegal emigration by stricter supervision at the 
frontier and a propaganda campaign against the practice. 

The American authorities are seeking out Mexicans who have entered the 
United States illegally and whose number is estimated at 25,000. As the Mexican 
press had published articles misinterpreting the action taken by the Americans, 
the Mexican Ministry of Foreign Affairs issued a note pointing out that the 
real object is to arrange for the repatriation of workers illegally in the country. 
Since they are not protected by properly supervised contracts, many of them 
receive insufficient wages and are exposed to discriminatory treatment. The 
note also stressed that if too many Mexican workers were to emigrate, the agri- 
culture of the country might suffer.‘ 


POPULATION MOVEMENTS IN ARGENTINA IN 1943 


On 31 December 1943 the Argentine Republic had a popula- 
tion of 13,906,694, showing an increase of 198,308 over 31 December 
1942. 


The natural increase (excess of births over deaths) accounted for 191,603, or 
96.6 per cent. of the total increase, the remaining 6,705 being the net immigra- 
tion into the country. It was the largest registered in ten years, as is shown by 
the following figures: in 1934, 168,641; in 1935, 150,848; in 1936, 159,003; im 
1937, 155,347; in 1938, 154,766; in 1939, 169,522; in 1940, 173,960; in 1941, 
179,517; in 1942, 171,956. The population increase in 1943 was smaller in the- 
federal capital and the Province of Buenos Aires than in the other provinces 
and territories of the country. That for the capital was only 22,068 on the 31 
December 1942 total of 2,433,284 (9 per thousand), and that for the Province 
of Buenos Aires, 32,410 on a total of 3,598,767 (9 per thousand). In the other 
administrative units of the country, on the other hand, there were increases of 
from 11.9 to 26.5 per thousand. 

The net immigration of 6,705 in 1943 is one of the lowest registered in the 
course of the last few years: in 1942 it was 19,295; in 1941, 16,977; in 1940, 14,402; 
in 1939, 6,155; and in 1938, 40,327. Entries of immigrants and travellers by sea 





_ | British Honduras Recruiting of Workers Ordinance, 1938, No. 25 of 1938. Barbados Recruit- 
ing of Workers Act, 1938, No. 59 of 1938. 
2? Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, p. 375. 
‘Communication to the ILL.O. 
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—and a large majority of European immigrants come this way—continued to 
decrease after 1938, when there were 60,323. In 1939 there were only 35,735; 
in 1940, 17,671; in 1941, 15,492; in 1942, 4,848; and in 1943, 2,335. us the 
net immigration of 6,705 registered in 1943 was due mainly to river, land, and 
air travel; 250,476 travellers and immigrants entered the country by river, 
26,184 by land, and 25,732 by air. The c ding figures for departures 
were 246,459, 23,718, and 24,904 respectively. The great majority of travellers 
and migrants who took part in these population movements were Argentinians, 
Uruguayans, and Chileans. Among nationals of countries not bordering Argen- 
tina, Spaniards and Italians were the most numerous. 





CONDITIONS OF WORK 


WAGES AND Hours IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A Four-YEAR WAGE AGREEMENT IN THE COAL MINING INDUSTRY 


Wages in the coal mining industry in Great Britain were stabi- 
lised for the next four years by an agreement signed on 20 April 
1944 between the Mining Association and the Mineworkers’ Federa- 
tion. The agreement simplifies and consolidates the complicated 
wage structure of the mining industry in an endeavour to provide 
a stable wage basis, protect the post-war position of the miners, 
and provide as great an incentive as possible to productive workers. 


The system of wage determination in operation in the mining industry is 
highly complex. The miner’s wage consists of two main parts: a district basis 
rate and a percentage addition to the basis rate which is calculated for each 
district and varies according to the “‘ascertained’’ proceeds of the industry. In 
all districts a number of flat rate advances have been added to the wage, one in 
1936 and several since the war began, and in different districts there are additional 
special allowances of varying amounts. The basis wages for the coal industry 

refore differ in each district, and in addition to the above wages there has 
been the district output bonus.* 

In December 1943 the Minister of Fuel and Power arranged for discussions 
on the future wage structure of the industry, but before any meetings took place, 
the miners asked for an increase in the national minimum weekly wage and for 
corresponding increases for piece workers. Upon failure to reach an agreement 
the case was referred to the National Reference Tribunal, commonly called 
the Porter Tribunal, which as a temporary measure awarded a weekly minimum 
wage of £5 for underground workers and £4 10s. for surface workers, did not 
award an increase to piece workers, and said that a complete overhaul of the 
wage structure was long overdue. 


The New Agreement. 


The Government accordingly put forward certain proposals which, with 
some few modifications, have since been accepted by both sides of the industry. 
The ascertained proceeds of the industry are to be “frozen” and the district 
minimum percentage addition incorporated in the new basis rates, together with 
all other flat rate advances, except the automatic cost-of-living adjustment. At 





1 Communication to the I.L.0. , 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, pp. 326-328, and Vol. XLVI, 
No. 6, Dec. 1942, p. 754; The Economist, 18 Mar. 1944, p. 375. 
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the same time the district output bonus is to be discontinued. As regards piece 
rates, the newly consolidated advances, which amount to a considerable propor- 
tion of shift earnings, are to be converted into percentage increases on piece 
rates. These percentages are being calculated on a formula, agreed in consulta- 
tion with both sides of the vias which ensures that the reward for greater 
output is substantially increased. ial arrangements, on a district basis, are 
to be made for those men whose wages in the past have been close to the mini- 
mum now made operative. The Government has announced that if increased 
output in the next six months results in reduced costs per ton, part of the saving 
may be used to compensate certain classes of workers whose shift wage has not 
been increased under the award. It is understood, however, that part of such 
savings must be used to reduce the cost of the coal to the public, and the Minister 
of ip ots has emphasised that the cost must come ultimately from increased 
output.! The new rates are to remain in effect until June 1948 and neither side 
can give notice to terminate until December 1947.? 

Under the Porter award it was provided that the difference between the miners’ 
total wage and the national minimum would be met from the Coal Charges 
Account, a central pool financed by an output levy (in April, 8s. per ton) from 
which expenses in connection with wartime costs are met. The Government 
has announced its willingness to continue to make necessary financial arrange- 
ments by some such means as the continuation of the Coal Charges Account, 
and to “maintain the price of coal at a level which will ensure a reasonable 
credit balance for the industry”. 

In announcing the signing of the agreement, the Minister of Fuel and Power 
stated that the Goverment was not principally interested in the adjustment 


of what had come to be called anomalies but in a stable wage basis and in the 
successful application of a national basis of determination. The agreement, 
he said, was designed to allay the miners’ fears for their post-war economic 
ition and to provide as much incentive as possible for greater output, and he 
ailed the agreement as a landmark in the history of the mining industry. Both 
sides of the industry, he stated, have pledged themselves to ‘‘maintain output, 
efficiency, regularity of attendance, and the speedy termination of disputes”’.* 


Statistics of Wages and Output. 


The necessity for measures to increase the output of coal was illustrated by 
information given in the House of Commons on 19 April by the Minister of Fuel 
and Power. His statement showed the number of persons employed, the output 
of saleable coal raised, the average number of shifts worked per week, the ascer- 
tained pithead price, and the average wage per ton and per shift for each half-yearly 
period from 1936 to the latest available date. It revealed a peak in coal produc- 
tion in the first six months of 1940 and a steady decline in output since then. 
Since 1936, however, wages and the proceeds per ton disposable have risen 
steadily. These facts are summarised in the table below.* 





Average no. of wage Total output of Average no. of shifts 
earners on colliery salcable coal worked per wage 
books raised earnet per week 





1936 ore ver 
aon 759 114,607 4.99 
iofanJune 790 116,376 5.05 


Jan.-June 762 117,952 5.36 
1943 
July-Dec. 703 96,337 5.03 

















1 The Economist, 15 Apr. 1944, p. 495. 

* Ministry of Labour Gazette, May 1944, p. 75; The Times, 21 Apr. 1944. 

3 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 21 Apr. 1944, cols. 490-495. 
4 Idem, 19 Apr. 1944, cols. 211-212. 
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Average wage paid (excluding value of 
allowances in kind) 





Per ton disposable Per man-shift 
commercially worked 





\ d. d. 
1936 s 
se 9 1.42 
193 
F oun 10 5.68 
1 


gearranee , 12 2.04 
1943 
July-Dec. 20 7.31 














Hours oF WorK OF OFFICERS IN THE MERCHANT MARINE 


An agreement on hours of work and overtime for officers, ne- 
gotiated through the Navigating and Engineer Officers’ Panels 
of the National Maritime Board, was adopted on 17 March 1944 
and came into operation on 1 June 1944. It takes the place of the 
agreement of 11 April 1940 concerning special leave in the United 
Kingdom.! 


The new agreement applies to navigating and engineer officers engaged in 
the United Kingdom on vessels of 200 tons gross or over on ordinary Ministry 
of War Transport foreign-going or home trade articles. It does not apply to vessels 
to which it is agreed to apply the “‘watch aboard, watch ashore” system. 

Since it was considered difficult to reconcile the status of a ship’s officer with 
the precise regulation of his hours of duty, the agreement provides for two 
alternative arrangements, to be applied at the option of the shipowner, who may 
apply different alternatives to different officers on the same ship. 

Under the first alternative—section A of the agreement—there is no regula- 
tion of hours of work, compensatory advantages being given in the form of con- 
tinuous company employment, sick pay, and extra leave. This section may 
be applied only to an officer who: (1) is in the continuous employ of a company 
with basic rates of pay between voyages; (2) is entitled, provided he has served 
in the company for at least one year, to sick pay for not less than two months 
at full basic rate followed by four weeks at not less than half basic rates in any 
twelve months; and (3) is entitled to leave of at least seven days per annum in 
addition to the leave to which he is entitled under National Maritime Board 
agreements. 

The second alternative—section B ‘Compensatory extra leave for senior 
officers and direct regulation of hours for other officers’’—limits ordinary hours 
of duty for officers on foreign-going vessels employing the three-watch system 
to 9 hours per day at sea and 10 hours on days of sailing and arrival, and when 
the vessel is in port to 8 hours a day from Monday to Friday and 5 hours on 
Saturday. On Sunday the officers may be canes to perform routine duties. 

In foreign-going vessels using the two-watch system the regulation of hours 


is substantially the same as that applied to vessels in the home trade. 

In home trade vessels the ordinary hours of actual duty at sea, on sailing and 
arrival days, and in port are not to exceed 9 per day, averaged over periods of 
two weeks. ee to this fortnightly average, the hours of duty which may 


be required are: (a) at sea, 14 per day; (b) on sailing and arrival days, any hours 
worked whilst the vessel is at sea, subject to a maximum of 14 hours per day, 
or 10 hours a day from Monday to Friday and 6 hours on Saturday and Sunday 
(if the combined total at sea and in port exceeds the above limits, the hours worked 
in port to the amount of the excess are to rank as extra hours); (c) in port, 8 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943: “Rates of Pay and Working 
Hours of Seafarers’’, p. 37. 
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hours a day from Monday to Friday, 5 hours on Saturday, and on Sunday such 
time as may be required on routine duties. 

When loading, discharging or bunkering at a port where the shift system is 
in operation, the ordinary hours of duty are to be: 8 hours from Monday to Friday, 
in shifts from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m. and from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m., and on Saturday from 
6 a.m. to 1 . 

Hours of duty beyond the defined limits are to be compensated, in both 
foreign-going and home trade vessels, by one day’s leave for each 9 hours of 
extra duty (5 hours or more counting for a full day, and less than 5 hours being 
disregarded). During this leave an officer receives basic rates of pay (plus a 
subsistence allowance of 4s. per day where food is found by the owner). When 
leave is not practicable, payment of basic rates of pay is to be made in lieu thereof. 

These provisions of section B do not apply to chief officers and chief and second 
engineers. These officers receive instead an extra two days’ leave per month of 
service. 

When off articles in United Kingdom ports the ordinary hours of duty of 
navigating and engineer officers not in the continuous employ of a company are 
to be as follows: Monday to Friday, 8 hours; Saturday, 5 hours. Extra hours are 
to be compensated at the rate of 2s. 6d. per hour. 

Under the new agreement the condel enetiann allowance of 8s. per day at 
sea to certain navigating officers on foreign-going vessels of 1,600 tons gross or 
less aa to apply to officers whose hours of work are regulated directly by 
section B. 


ABSENTEEISM IN BRITISH FACTORIES 


A report recently issued by the Industrial Health Research 
Board of the Medical Research Council in Great Britain analyses 
the conditions leading to absence from work in British factories 
and suggests some remedies. The report is based on enquiries in 
nearly 60 factories, varying in size from small establishments to 


those with 25,000 employees. 


Extent of Absenteeism. 


The report states that in peacetime it was usually reckoned that absence 
from all causes should not exceed 5 per cent. of the possible hours of work per 
annum, amounting to an average of about one day to a day and a half per person 
per month; but under war conditions it is unreasonable to expect this standard 
to be maintained, and it has been estimated that 6 to 8 per cent. for men and 
10 to 15 per cent. for women may not be too high. The frequency and extent to 
which workers are absent vary according to the situation and type of factory, 
and in some of the large and comparatively new undertakings located a long way 
from workers’ homes and often employing many women unused to factory work, 
the absence rate is almost twice as high as in some of the smaller, old-established 
works within easy travelling distance, and the proportion of workers absent for 
odd days is bigger. Time lost by men usually varies between 5 and 10 per cent. 
of the possible number of hours of work, and by women between 8 and 20 per 
cent. In most factories women lose about twice as much time as men, and married 
women up to three times as much as single women. 


Causes of Absenteeism. 


Among the conditions inside the factory leading to avoidable absence are the 
length of the working day and the number of days worked in the week. Hours 
in excess of 60 a week for men and 55 for women result in increased absence, and 
factories with a week-end break of at least one and a half days have less absence 
from all causes than those working six or seven days a . Both illness and 
absence are increased and may be directly poate by discontent due to bad 
working conditions, and factors such as ventilation, heating, and lighting are of 
special importance. Absence may also be caused by lack of provisions for general 
welfare, such as ambulance rooms, canteens, rest rooms, cloakrooms and drying 
rooms for wet clothes. Idle time, unless it is known to be unavoidable, is liable 


1 Merchant Navy Journal (London), Spring 1944, Vol. VI, Nos. 1-3. 
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to increase absence by creating general dissatisfaction, and wage problems may 
do so if the workers consider the methods of calculating payment to be unfair 
or feel that a rest or a change is worth more to them than money. 

Among the conditions outside the factory leading to absence are transport 
(workers who have long and difficult journeys to their factories are more frequently 
absent than those who have easy journeys), shopping, housework, care of children, 
and the return on leave of husbands, sons, and sweethearts. The last named is 
not now an important cause of absence, but it is more satisfactory for all con- 
cerned if women are given official permission to stay at home when their men are 
on leave than if they just take the time off without permission. Nursery schools, 
including night nurseries, and arrangements to facilitate shopping tend to re- 
duce the absence of married women and to improve their health and efficiency. 

The report discusses the conditions of mind and body causing absence, and 
considers that the two conditions of mind needing special attention are boredom, ° 
which particularly affects the younger workers, and, in some quarters, the lack 
of a feeling of urgency about the war, due to not understanding the vital issues 
at stake or the relation of the worker’s job to the finished product. The report 
emphasises the part which defects in factory organisation, in systems of pay- 
ment, and in the selection and training of supervisory: staffs play in causing 
boredom. As regards bodily conditions, illness is the most important cause of 
absence since it accounts for at least half the total amount of working time lost, 
and it is closely connected with all the other conditions mentioned above. 


Remedies for Fatigue and Boredom. 


Fatigue and boredom are closely related, and the report gives a brief outline 
of some of the ways in which they may be reduced. It stresses the importance 
of hours of work not exceeding 60 for men and 55 for women; for certain classes 
of workers, in particular, for heavy manual workers and women with home 
duties, these hours are too long. The week-end break is also important, and week- 
ly hours of work should whenever possible be s over a five-day week or at 
most five and a half days a week for day work, and six shifts for night work. 
The most suitable length and frequency of rest pauses vary with the type of 
work, but for the majority of jobs a single break in the middle of the work spell 
is sufficient. Reference is made to wartime rest breaks of a week or a fortnight 
for workers suffering from the effects of accumulated fatigue, as a preventive 
measure to avoid illness and breakdown.! 

As regards the job itself, adjustments can often be made to the machine, the 
seating, and the arrangement of work on the bench to avoid excessive strain and 
waste of energy. More care should be taken in the selection and training of the 
workers so that each can do the job for which he or she is most suited; although 
tests for temperament are still in the experimental stage, tests for intelligence 
have been successfully used in the placing of workers. Sendiony can sometimes 
be broken by giving workers a change of job without disorganising the flow of 
production, and music, if suitable and played at the right time, is one of the best 
and most popular antidotes to fatigue and boredom. The advantages of good 
working conditions are too obvious to need emphasis. As r s boredom 
caused by apparently meaningless work, in general any method of giving the 
workers an intelligible picture of the part played by their particular job in the 
war effort will stimulate interest. The importance of arranging groups of workers 
so that as far as possible people of similar tastes and temperaments are put 
together is often not sufficiently realised and managers and foremen could do 
much to reduce boredom and distract attention from fatigue by giving more 
thought and care to this question. 

Life outside the factory must also be taken into consideration, and part- 
time work, when permissible, is often the solution for the fatigue of the woman 
with home responsibilities. Many people, the report adds, do not make full 
use of the services which are available to lessen fatigue, worry and boredom. 

The report points out that co-operation between management and workers 
and between all groups in the factory is one of the strongest incentives to regu- 
larity, and absence is lowest where they help each other to solve the problems 
of production, discipline and policy’. 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 6, June 1944, p. 680. 

*MepicaL Reskarcn Counci., InpusrataL HeaLtTH ResearcH Boarp, Conditions for 


Industrial Health and Efficiency, Pamphlet No. 2: Absence from Work; Prevention of Fatigue 
(London, 1944). 
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STANDARDISATION OF WAGES IN INDIA 


“A conference of the chairmen of national service labour 
tribunals', which was held in New Delhi in December 1943, dis- 
cussed the question of the standardisation of occupational terms 
and wages of skilled and semi-skilled personnel in India, and re- 
commended that a small committee to conduct a detailed investiga- 
tion of the problem should be appointed in each of the main indus- 
trial provinces. Such committees, composed of the representatives 
of the Government, employers, and workers, were set up immedi- 
ately in Bombay, Bengal, Bihar, and the United Provinces. 

The committees will examine and report on: (1) standardisation of occupa- 
tional terms, of which a provisional list has been prepared in respect of engineer- 
ing trades; (2) statistics of wages and methods of wage fixation; (3) the extent 
to which standard basic rates can be fixed; and (4) the possibility of introducin 
a measure of standardisation in respect of: (a) overtime, (6) night work, (O 
bonuses, such as annual bonuses and production bonuses, and (d) any other 
forms of remuneration supplementing the basic wage rates. 

The committees will cover all the occupations included in the provisional 
list of occupational terms, excluding managerial grades, and are instructed to 
concentrate on collecting facts and making suggestions in respect of the lower 
paid staff although they may also consider the supervisory grades.? 


LABOUR WELFARE IN INDIA 


APPOINTMENT OF LABOUR OFFICERS 
A Woman Assistant Labour Welfare Officer, to deal with prob- 


lems connected with female labour in India, has been appointed by 
the Government of India, in addition to the seven officers already 
appointed.* 
The Government of Hyderabad State has sanctioned, as an experimental 
measure, the appointment of a Labour Officer for a period of two years to im- 
rove labour conditions and to ensure the smooth working of the various legis- 
ative measures concerning labour. The Labour Officer is entrusted with the 
drafting of labour legislation and with keeping an up-to-date record of the legisla- 
tive measures applied in British India.‘ 


Tae Coat Mings Lasour Wairarg Funp 


The Coal Mines Labour Welfare Ordinance, 1944 (Ordinance 
No. VII of 1944), which was promulgated by the Government of 
India on 31 January 1944, provides for a fund for financing activities 
to promote the welfare of labour employed in the coal mining 
industry; it extends to the whole of British India and came into 
force at once. 


To create the Fund, the Central Government will levy a cess on all coal and 
soft coke despatched from collieries in British India, at a rate to be fixed from 
time to time by notification in the Gazette of India. This duty will not be less 
than one anna (1 rupee = 16 annas) nor more than four annas per ton, and will 
be collected, on behalf of the Central Government, by the railways administra- 
tion by which the coal or soft coke is carried. 


1 The tribunals, which have the power of a civil court, deal with the mobilisation of technical 
personnel for the war effort. They were established under the National Service (Technical Per- 
sonnel) Ordinance (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 484; for the 
text of the Ordinance, see I1.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1942, Ind. 1). 

2 Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. I, No. 8, Feb. 1944, pp. 190-191. 

3 Hindustan Times (Delhi), 3 Apr. 1944, 

4 Hyderabad Information Bulletin, Dec. 1943. Communication to the L.L.O. 
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The Ordinance provides that the proceeds of the levy shall be credited to a 
Labour Welfare Fund to meet expenditure on general measures ‘‘necessary or 
expedient to promote the welfare of labour employed in coal mining industry”, 
and specifies a number of items for which the F | may be utilised. The labour 
welfare programme to be financed from the Fund aims at the provision or improve- 
ment of housing, water supplies, educational facilities, and facilities for washing, 
recreation, and transport to and from work. It also aims at the prevention of 
disease, the provision of medical facilities, and the improvement of public health, 
sanitation, and the standard of living among the workers. Grants may be made 
out of the Fund to a provincial Government, a local authority or the owner, 
agent or manager of a coal mine in aid of any scheme for the welfare of labour 
which is approved by the Central Government. This provision is to ensure that 
the fullest use is made of existing organisations, with such reinforcement as may 
be necessary, and of existing approved welfare schemes to which support can be 
given from the Fund.! 

The Central Government intends to take immediate steps to implement the 
provisions of the Ordinance. The Indian States may also be asked to introduce 
similar measures. 


Appointment of an Advisory Committee. 


The Central Government has set up a Committee to advise it on matters 
on which it is required by the Ordinance to consult the Committee and on any 
other matters arising out of the administration of the Ordinance. The Advisory 
Committee consists of the Secretary of the Labour Department, Government of 
India, the Coal Commissioner, the Labour Welfare Adviser, and the Chief 
Inspector of Mines; one official each nominated by the Railway Board, the 
Bengal Government, the Bihar Government, and the Central Provinces and 
Berar Government; five nominees of employers; five persons nominated by the 
Central Government to represent coal mine labour; one woman member; two 
mining engineers; and a few representatives of interests other than colliery 
owners or workers employed in the coal mining industry.” 


At the first meeting of the Committee, held on 27 April 1944, welfare schemes 


to be financed from the Fund were discussed.* 


Consumers’ Goods for Colliery Workers. 


With a view to providing consumers’ goods to colliery labour, the Govern- 
ment of India has circulated a scheme to the rovincial Governments concerned, 
asking them to make early arrangements for supplying such articles as dal 
(pulses), mustard oil, kerosene oil, soap, standard cloth, tobacco, blankets, etc., 
to the workers. Under the scheme, consumers’ goods other than food grains, for 
which arrangements are being made separately, will be supplied not only to the 
worker, but also to his family; and necessaries such as mats, bamboo and roofing 
material for huts, nails, ropes for wells, etc., that are commonly used by labourers 
are also included for the pur of the scheme. The scheme is subject to any 
variations which provincial Eiavesoaunes may consider necessary.‘ 


CANTEENS FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


Good progress has been made with the establishment of 
canteens for industrial workers, which has been advocated by 
the Government of India for some time.’ The following summary 
of available information indicates the trend of recent develop- 
ments. 


Central Government Undertakings. 


Cooked food canteens have been opened in 37 undertakings, 25 of which 
supply tea and refreshments in addition to cooked food. There are also 31 can- 


2 — of India Extraordinary, 31 Jan. 1944, pp. 48-50 (cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1944, 
=) > 





In 
2 Communication to the I.L.O. 
3 Hindustan Times, 29 ry 1944. 
4 The Hindu (Madras), 19 Jan. 1944. bh 
5 “Canteens” was one of the seven items on the ae of the fourth session of the Standing 
Committee of the Tripartite Labour Organisation in ia held in Jan. 1944, (see above p. 363). 
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teens supplying tea or tea and refreshments only. Most of the canteens are in 
ordnance and ammunition depots and harness and saddlery, clothing, and para- 
chute factories, which together account for 34 of the cooked food canteens and 


24 of the tea canteens. 


Other Undertakings. 


Bengal. Many well established firms have eopnene food canteens, some of 
which are open night and day. In some establishments separate cooking staff 
and seating accommodation are provided for Hindus and Muslims, while in 
others common arrangements exist for both communities. In two undertakings, 
supplies are provided free of 


Bihar. ‘Works hotels’, established by the Tata Iron and Steel Co., provide 
cooked food at reduced prices. The two canteens opened by the Tinplate Co. 
are reported to be working satisfactorily. In four undertakings, arrangements 
are being made for establishing food canteens, while in six others schemes are 
under consideration. No canteens have been established in coal mines. 


Bombay. Out of 130 canteens (85 in the textile industry) established in the 
province of Bombay, 16 supply cooked food and most of the others serve tea 
and refreshments. Supplies are not provided free but sold at cheap rates, special 
attention being paid to quality and cleanliness. The percentage of workers 
taking advantage of the canteens which serve cooked food is small. Five concerns 
have canteens which serve only tea, but in three of these tea is supplied to the 
workers twice a day free of charge. 


Central Provinces and Berar. No undertaking, factory or mine, has opened a 
cooked food canteen. Seven textile mills have established canteens for light 
refreshments only. In three other establishments proposals to provide light 
refreshment canteens are under consideration. 


Madras. The number of canteens supplying cooked food is small, but the 
tea canteens, originally started by the Indian Tea Market Expansion Board 
and subsequently handed over to managements, are comparatively common. 
In flour mills, tea is supplied free to all workers and in a few others to night 
shift workers only. Of the seven canteens that supply cooked food, four serve 
midday meals only, but free of cost. Recently, the practice of supplying ‘cooked 
food packets” has been adopted in certain mills. 


Sind. Of the three canteens reported, one is managed by employees (number- 
ing about 30 to 40) and the management contributes 40 rupees per month towards 
the salary of cook and servant. In the second, the management bears the cost of 
the premises, electricity, furniture, utensils, and cook. Besides, the employees 
are provided with milk in the morning and tea in the evening. 


United Provinces. The idea of opening canteens is of recent origin. After 
canteens have been organised and operated successfully by the Indian Tea 
Market Expansion Board, they are handed over to the management of the under- 
taking. The system of operating canteens through contractors is also prevalent, 
but it has not proved very successful. In some canteens separate arrangements 
exist for Hindus and Muslims, while in others there are no such facilities. The 

rices charged are mostly standard prices fixed by the management of the Indian 
ea Market Expansion Board, wd | the system of cash payment is F person A 
few canteens supply tea free of charge. Despite caste distinctions and variations 
in dietary habits of the workers, canteens are reported to have gained popularity." 


OrnerR LaBpourR WELFARE MEASURES 


Among other recent measures for the welfare of the workers, 
reference may be made to the scheme for providing railway workers 
with food grains at concession rates, the establishment of retail 
shops in textile factories in Cawnpore, and the supply of milk to 
workers’ children in Bombay. 





1 Indian Labour Gasette, Vol. 1, No. 9, Mar. 1944. Communication to the I.L.O. 
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Grain Shops for Railway Workers. 


A scheme under which railway workers are entitled to obtain food grains 
for themselves and their families from railway grain shops at concession rates 
has been in operation from June 1943. Articles supplied in the shops are food 
grains such as wheat, rice, millet (jowar and bajra), and pulses, sugar, gur (crude 
sugar), molasses, salt, spices, ghee (clarified butter), kerosene oil, tea, soap, 
matches, standard cloth (at prices fixed by the Textile Commissioner), and 
cloth other than standard cloth. The railways have from the beginning adopted 
certain limits for issues of articles sold in the shops, although absolute uniformity 
has not been possible on account of various factors. In the case of the principal 
food grains, the single adult ration has varied between 15 and 20 seers (1 seer= 
2 Ibs.) per month, and the family limit between 40 and 70 seers per month. In 
areas in which civil rationing schemes are in force, the railways have adopted 
the civil scale of rationing. As regards other articles, the actual rations have 
depended on the supply situation. 

In February 1944, there were 520 shops, of which 130 were in travelling 
vans, which catered for over 775,000 railway employees, and the average monthly 
relief per ration card holder throughout the country was estimated at 83% rupees. 


Welfare Activities in Cawnpore Textile Factories. 


The principal form of welfare activity in textile factories in Cawnpore are 
the grain shops and retail shops attached to each factory, at which the factory 
workers obtain a part of their daily requirements at reduced prices. The articles 
sold include cloth, soap, and hosiery. These shops are reported to be gaining in 
popularity, and measures to extend their activity by a further reduction in prices 
are being considered by the employers.* 


Free Supply of Milk to Children. 


A scheme for the free supply of milk to underfed working class children has 
been in operation in Bombay City since January 1944. During the first quarter 
of the year, 38,764 children, each receiving half a pound of milk per day, were 
served from 13 labour welfare centres.* 


EXTENSION OF RAILWAYMEN’S Hours OF WoRK IN BRAZIL 


A Brazilian Legislative Decree, No. 6361 of 22 March 1944, 
suspended for the duration of the war the provisions of the Labour 
Code‘ regulating the hours of work of railway workers. This measure 
is Le to help the expansion of production required by the 
war efiort. 


The new Decree provides that the normal working hours of railway workers 
may be extended to 10 hours a day or 120 hours over a 14-day period, irrespective 
of the provisions of any collective agreement to the contrary. In special cases 
and after notifying the Ministry of Labour, Industry and Commerce, these 
limits may be further extended to allow a 12-hour working day or 144 hours 
over a 14-day period. Even where these exceptions to the Code are not applied 
and the maximum limit of 96 hours for each 14-day period is being observed as 
in normal times, any worker may be called upon for 12 hours’ uninterrupted 
work a day, and train staff for 16 hours. 

Overtime pay is due for the extended hours, as in the past. The new rates 
established by the Decree are time and a quarter for the first 2 hours in excess 
of 8 in the day and time and three quarters for the next 2 hours. The provisions 
of the Code concerning a special allowance for train staff for whom the under- 
— does not supply lodging at the end of the run or food during it remain 
in force. 





1 The Vanguard, 10 and 20 Feb. 1944. 

2 Bombay Chronicle, 30 Dec. 1943. 

3 The Vanguard,*18 Apr. 1944. Communication to the I.L.O. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XI,VIII, No. 6, Dec. 1943, p. 755. 
’ Communication to the I.L.O. 
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REGULATION OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND YOUNG PERSONS 
IN Swiss SMALL INDUSTRY 


On 11 January 1944 the Swiss Federal Council published an 
Order!, to come into force on 1 April 1944, concerning the applica- 
tion of section 8 of the Federal Act of 31 March 1922 on the em- 
ployment of women and young persons in small industry.' It specifies 
the kinds of work on which women and young persons may not 
be employed in industrial undertakings and handicrafts, public 
or private, with the exception of factories subject to the Federal 
Factory Act of 1914, for which a similar Order is already in force.* 
In doubtful cases the Federal Office of Industry, Handicrafts and 
Labour will decide whether or not the work falls within the scope 
of the new Order. 


Employment of Young Persons. 

The employment of young persons of under 18 years on the following kinds 
of work is forbidden by this Order unless the Federal Office of Industry, Handi- 
crafts and Labour allows it by a general decision or by way of exception to the 
provisions of the Order: 

@ Work in which explosives are handled; 

b) Work on installations where explosive or inflammable materials 
are produced or used, with the exception of fusion welding and the gas ap- 
pliances used for it; 

(c) Work which entails serious danger of poisoning; 

(d) Work which demands excessive bodily or mental effort. 


Young persons under 16 years may not be employed on the following kinds 
of work, and the Order does not provide for any exceptions: 


(2) Work with motors, transmissions, hoists, lifting apparatus, and 
electrical installations, except small electric motors and hydraulic engines; 

(6) Work on machines which are recognised as being dangerous; 

(c) Work which causes violent jolts or shocks or which demands con- 
tinued and heavy footwork; 

(d) Work done with burners for welding or cutting and the use of the 
gas appliances for these burners; 

(¢) The sorting of non-disinfected rags, dirty clothes, linen, etc., and of 
non-disinfected horsehair and bristles; 

(f) Work which entails lifting, carrying or placing heavy loads. 


Employment of Women. 
The oumpepment of women on the following kinds of work is forbidden, and 
the Order does not provide for any exceptions: 
(a) Heavy work with lifting apparatus; 
(b) Work with machines recognised as being dangerous; 
(c) Work entailing serious danger of poisoning; 
(d) Work which causes violent jolts or shocks or which demands con- 
tinued and heavy footwork; 
(e) Work which entails lifting, raising or placing heavy loads. 
Pregnant women must not be engaged on what is considered heavy work. 
They are authorised to stop work temporarily at any time merely on giving 
notice of their intention.* 


STRICTER DISCIPLINE FOR JUVENILE WORKERS IN GERMANY 


By a circular of 14 January 1944 concerning the control of 
lack of discipline among young workers in German undertakings, 





1Cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1922, Switz. 2. 
ey ts Oct. 1919, amended by Decree of 7 Sept. 1923, sections 183, 189 and 189 bis (idem, 
+ Switz. 3). 
3 Receuil des lois fédérales, 13 Jan. 1944, no. 2, pp. 40-42. 
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the Commissioner-General of Manpower drew attention to the 
new disciplinary measures to punish evasion of labour duties con- 
tained in an Order of the Minister of Justice of 16 December 1943. 
These evasions are considered very serious as obstacles to a com- 
plete war effort and as possible forerunners of criminal lapses. 


Legal proceedings are taken by the labour administration authorities only 
if the undertaking itself and the National Labour Trustee or his representative 
have not been able to deal successfully with the offender. The principles to be 
observed have been laid down by the Head of the National-Socialist Party 
Office, the Minister of the Interior, the Commissioner-General of Manpower, 
and the National Youth Leader. 

Prompt action is necessary, and disciplinary measures should be based on 

knowledge of the offender’s personality and of his reasons for shirking work. As 
a rule, judgment is passed according to the simplified procedure of the juvenile 
courts. 
It is pointed out that youth detention (Jugendarrest) is not intended as educa- 
tion for work, but that the solitary confinement it involves is conducive to 
reflection, which is stimulated by admonition. Hence this form of punishment 
is useless for those who refuse to work, in whom lack of perseverance is often 
combined with defective education. But it should ordinarily be applied when 
the young person has been led astray by others or when circumstances uncon- 
nected with employment (for example, illness in the family) have caused him 
to stay away from work, when time has been lost by youthful heedlessness, or 
when the young worker harbours a grievance because he considers that he has 
been unfairly treated. In some cases labour tasks constitute an effective method 
of correction. 

For young persons who have undergone youth detention and who nevertheless 
continue toshirk their work, and for those for whom youth detention holds no pro- 
mise of success, the so-called supervised education ( Fiirsorgeerziehung) is indicated. 
This training may be for an indefinite or a definite period. Strict discipline of 
two or three months in special homes or labour training camps is often enough 
to change shirkers and loafers into responsible workers. For this reason the 
indefinite sentence is generally preferable. Young persons over 18 years of age 
may be included in the above measures and for special reasons, minors over 19. 
Only in exceptional cases, when, for example, criminal tendencies exist, is im- 
prisonment to be considered for a young person on account of labour offences. 

A repetition of the offence must be guarded against. Sometimes, especially 
if the period of labour discipline has been a long one, the employment office and 
the Labour Front may agree to recommend a change of job. After a young per- 
son has undergone a period of youth detention or supervised education, he 
should be kept under observation for some time by the juvenile court. Thus 
prompt action is ensured if shirking of work occurs again. A method which has 
been found very effective is to require the young person to show his pay envelope 
every Sunday and gradually at longer intervals. If he has again n loafing, 
more severe measures can immediately be taken.! 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


CANADA’S SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAMME 


A Bill for the establishment of a new Department of National 
Health and Welfare passed its third reading in the Canadian House 
of Commons on 14 July 1944 and in the Senate on 24 July, and a 
draft Health Insurance Bill was presented to the House by the 
Special Committee on Social Security on 28 July 1944. Further, 


1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 4, 10 Feb. 1944, Part I, pp. 53-57. 
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pending the introduction of a Dominion Enabling Act on health 
insurance, the Province of Ontario has made provision for municipal 
health services and the Saskatchewan Legislature has passed a 
Health Insurance Act empowering a Provincial Commission to 
enter into agreements with the Dominion Government on the 
financing of the medical care to which residents will be entitled 
under the Act. 


A Dominion DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Pending the preparation of the health programme now under 
discussion, the Dominion Government introduced a Bill to estab- 
lish a new Department of National Health and Welfare, thus giving 
effect to a promise contained in the Speech from the Throne at 
the opening of the 1944 Session of Parliament.' 


The new Department will be under the direction of a Minister, whose powers 
will extend to all such matters relating to the health, social security, and welfare 
of the people of Canada as may be assigned to him. It comprises that part of the 
former Department of Pensions and National Health which is not included in 
the newly established Department of Veterans’ Affairs. The latter is responsible 
for the care, treatment, training, and re-establishment of members of the armed 
forces.” 


Tue Drart HEALTH INSURANCE BILL 


Revised proposals for health insurance were submitted by the 
Government in February 1944 to the Special Committee on Social 
Security*, which, after careful study and discussion of the proposals 
presented a draft Health Insurance Bill to the House of Commons on 
28 July 1944. The problem of health services wasalso discussed at 
a preliminary conference of Dominion and Provincial Ministers 
and Deputy Ministers of Health held on 10 to 12 May 1944, to 
which a report on health insurance was submitted by the Dominion 
Minister of Pensions and National Health. 


The Health Insurance Bill, which embodies with minor amendments, the pro- 
ls of the Department of Pensions and National Health, was approved by the 
Soecial Committee with the exception of the clauses dealing with financial arrange- 
ments between the Dominion vernment and the Provincial Governments. 
The Committee recommended that the Bill should be referred to the Dominion- 
Provincial Conference for consideration of its general principlesand of the financial 
arrangements involved. A summary of the method of financing the scheme 
originally proposed by the Advisory Committee on Health Insurance, and of the 
revised methods suggested by a ‘Special Committee on Finance and discussed 
by the Social Security Committee at its meetings held in 1944 and embodied 
in the Draft Bill, is given below. 


The Original Financial Plan. 


The financing of the plan on health insurance as originally proposed by the 
Advisory Committee was based on the following method.‘ The cost of the medical 
care service was estimated at $21.60 per head of the population, exclusive of the 
cost of administration. Of this amount, the Dominion Government was to 
contribute $3.60 by way of subsidy to the Province concerned, leaving $18.00 to 
be raised by other means. Children under the age of 16 years were to receive 
care in virtue of adult persons’ contributions. This meant that an amount of 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944, p. 359. 

2 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. LX XXII, No. 9, 19 July 1944; Senate, Vol. 
LXXXII, No. 38, p. 383. 

3? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944, p. 394. 

4 Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943: “Canada’s Health Programme”, pp. 466-478. 
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$26 per year had to be raised in respect of adult beneficiaries. The contribution 
actually required to be paid by the adult contributor himself was not to exceed 
3 per cent. of his income or, in the case of a married contributor, 3.7 per cent. for 
himself and his dependent wife, 4.3 per cent. for himself and two dependants, and 
4.95 per cent. for himself and three dependants. The contribution paid by or on 
behalf of any one adult person, however, could not exceed $26 a year. The differ- 
ence between the amount actually paid by an adult contributor on his own behalf 
and the maximum contribution of $26 was to be paid by the employer in the case 
of an employed person, and by the Provincial Treasury in the case of other bene- 
ficiaries. The Provincial Government was also to make up the balance of the 
contribution payable in respect of adult dependants, whether of employed 
persons or others. In addition, the Provinces were to pay the costs of adminis- 
tration, estimated at 10 per cent. of the cost of care, or $2.16 per head. 

A Special Committee on Finance, after further investigation, came to the 
conclusion that these provisions were unsatisfactory. On the one hand, the 
maximum annual contribution of $26 would be too high for the majority of con- 
tributors; according to the 1941 census, some 62 per cent. of the wage earners 
earned less than $950 a year. The Province would co uently have to pay a 
considerable part of the maximum contribution on behalf of their dependants. 
On the other hand, it was deemed unjust that the head of a family of moderate 
means should contribute a higher percentage of his income than a single person 
with the same means. Under a health insurance scheme with complete coverage, 
a special contribution from the employers would not appear to be justified. 
Their share would come largely from farmers using unpaid labour and would 
add directly to the cost of production. From the administrative point of view, 
the system of assessing contributions of self-employed persons would require too 
cumbersome and expensive a machinery. Finally, account would have to be 
taken of the fact that the fiscal capacity of the Provinces differs; the Dominion 
contribution per head of population, as originally proposed, did not take 
account of this fact. 


New Financial Proposals. 


The proposals of the Special Financial Committee, as submitted in February 
1944 to the Social Security Committee, provided for the following revised method 
of financing the medical care service. 


Insured persons’ contribution. Every person aged 16 years of age or over and 
resident in the Province would be liable to pay an annual flat rate contribution 
of $12 for himself and for every adult dependant, such as wife and children 
over 16 years of age. The Province would collect these contributions but permit 
the abatement of part or all of the contribution for those who demonstrated 
their inability to pay. In these cases, the Province would make up the deficiency. 

In addition to this flat rate contribution, a special health insurance tax would 
be payable in connection with income tax. The rate of this special tax would, 
according to the Financial Committee’s proposals, be 3 per cent. of income in 
excess of $660 per year for a single person, subject to a maximum of $30, and 
5 per cent. of income in excess of $1,200 for a married person, subject to a maxi- 
mum of $50. For every adult dependant the breadwinner would pay the $12 
flat rate. This would mean, in effect, that persons with incomes above the 
exemption limits of $660 or $1,200 would pay the flat rate of $12 for themselves 
and their adult dependants, plus 3 per cent. or 5 per cent. of their taxable in- 
come according as they were single or married. 


Dominion contribution. The Dominion would collect the special health in- 
surance tax on income along with general income tax; the rates, however, would 
be separately labelled, and the tax would apply to residents of those Provinces 
which took advantage of the health insurance grant. 

The Dominion would contribute out of the general revenue fund the estimated 
total cost of benefits for children under 16 years of age, and, in addition, the 
difference between the estimated cost of benefits for adult persons, based on the 
average expenditure per head of all Provinces participating in the scheme, and 
the income of each Province, both from the flat rate contribution of $12 and from 
the special health insurance tax of 3 per cent. and 5 per cent. on taxable income. 
png in excess of the Dominion average would be shared by the Province and 
the Vomunion. 


Provincial contribution. Each Province participating in the scheme would 
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accordingly have to provide funds for meeting the costs of administration, 
estimated at 5 per cent. of the cost of benefits, and to make up for such part of 
the flat rate contribution of $12 per head of adult population as would not 
actually be paid up by contributors. Moreover, the Province would have to 

y one half of the difference, if any, in the average cost per head of population 
or the whole Dominion and the average cost in the Province. 


Total costs. The total cost is estimated at some $250 million a year. The 
flat rate contribution per adult would yield approximately $100 million; the 
contribution of 3 per cent. and 5 per cent. based on income is estimated to yield 
$50 million. This would leave about $100 million to be provided by the Dominion. 

Rates of contribution. The total contribution for the insured person, inclu- 
ding flat rate and special tax, would be as follows for different categories of in- 
come, according to the proposals submitted to the Social Security Committee 
in February 1944 by the Special Committee on Finance': 


, Single persons pay a basic fee of $12 regardless of income, plus the following 
evy: 
’ Total 
contribution 


Married persons or those with one adult dependant pay a basic fee of $24 
plus{the following levy: 
$ 
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These proposals were in substance included in the Draft Bill, though not 
approved by the Social Security Committee. 


Dominion-Provincial Conference. 


At the preliminary Dominion-Provincial Conference held in May 1944, all 
the Ministers approved the principle of health insurance and favoured its early 
adoption. Criticism was directed mainly against the financial implications of 
the Draft Bill. The estimated cost of $21.60 per head of the population was 
deemed high by the British Columbia member, but further discussion by a 
subcommittee of all the items included in the estimate led to the approval of 
all but one item by the subcommittee. The Conference then decided that each 

rovince should study the costs and that the details should be discussed at a 


ater time.® 


1 Spectra, Commirres on Socrta, Security: Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, No. 2, 
9 Mar. 1944, p. 45. , 
2 Less any abatement allowed under provincial regulations because of inability to . a 
- 3 SpeciaL ComMITTgeE on Soctat Security: Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, Nos. 1-13, 
44. 
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MuNICcIPAL HEALTH SERVICES IN ONTARIO 


The Ontario Legislature has adopted an Act enabling muni- 
cipalities to establish health services, including the provision of 
medical care for the members of the municipalities. 


Establishment of Municipal Health, Services. 


The council of a municipality, or the councils of several municipalities which 
have entered into an agreement for this purpose, may by by-law provide for 
the establishment of municipal health services, the plan of which must be ap- 
proved by the Provincial Government (Lieutenant-Governor in Council). 

The plan must then be submitted to a vote of the persons concerned. Where 
the cost, apart from the provincial contribution, if any, is to be borne by a special 
tax on ratable property in the municipality, the vote must be taken by the 
persons entitled to vote on money by-laws. Where the cost is to be borne by 
personal tax on the residents of the municipality, the vote must be taken by the 
municipal electors. Finally, where the cost is to be met by funds from a special 
rate on property and a | gee tax, two votes must be taken: one by ratepayers, 
and one by electors. No health service may be introduced unless a majority ‘of 
the ratepayers and (or) electors vote in favour of the plan. 

A municipal health service so established may not be altered or terminated 
except by a vote similarly omy Moreover, at the first municipal election 
after a period of three years from the inception of the service, the voters must 
again be consulted as to the desirability of continuing its operation. 

For areas without municipal organisation, the Provincial Government may 
arrange for the provision of health services to the residents of the area. 


Administration and Finance. 


Municipal health services are to be administered centrally by a Provincial 
on toa Board, a body corporate appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. 

The Board may enter into agreements with municipalities which have enacted 
by-laws establishing a health service. The municipality pays to the Board an 
amount equal to the total levy raised for the purpose of financing the service, 
whether by a tax on property or by a personal tax. 

If the service includes hospital care, the municipality is not required to con- 
tribute to any levy made by a county for meeting the cost of hospital care for 
- > 

he Province may make an annual or other contribution to a health service 
out of the consolidated revenue fund. Every male and female resident of the 
municipality aged 17 years or over is liable to pay the personal tax where such 
a tax has been decided upon. The parent pays the tax for a dependent child who 
is 17 years or over but less than 21 years of age, and the husband pays it for his 
wife. Employers may be required to furnish returns of the number of their 
employees residing within the ay aye anys and to deduct from the salary or 
wages the personal tax payable by these employees. 

All details concerning municipal health services will be settled by regula- 
tions made by the Minister of Health and subject to the approval of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council. 

The Board will secure the provision of the services by entering into agree- 
ments with medical, hospital, and other associations. A municipal council may 
appoint a committee to advise and assist it in any matters pertaining to the 
health services.' 


SASKATCHEWAN SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAMME 


The Saskatchewan Legislature has taken steps preparatory 
to the introduction of a general medical care service. A Health 
Insurance Act has been passed and measures have been taken to 
promote physical fitness. It may be recalled that the Province 
already possesses a network of municipal medical care services 





Statutes of Ontario, 1944, Ch. 41 (assented to on 6 Apr. 1944), p. 203. 
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financed by taxes and providing for the employment of doctors 
who undertake the care of all residents of the municipality. 


The Health Insurance Act. 


The Act of 1 April 1944 on health insurance confers on every person whose 
normal residence is in the Province the right to receive the benefits provided 
for by the Act. These benefits are both preventive and curative, and include 
medical, surgical, obstetrical, dental, “apt wine hospital, and nursing care. 
The definition of the benefits is generally on the same lines as that in the Dominion 
draft Bill on health insurance. 

Where complete benefits cannot be given to all s in any area on account 
of insufficient personnel, facilities, or equipment, the Health Insurance Commis- 
sion may make the necessary financial adjustment, and if, for the same reasons, 
it is found a to provide any one of the benefits for all persons entitled 
thereto, the benefits in question will be made available to the persons most 
urgently in need thereof. 

The Act provides for the formation of health regions, for the effective and 
economical administration both of general health services and of medical care 
insurance. Within each region, there is to be a unified administration of health 
insurance under the Commission, and of all general health services under the 
Department of Public Health, with such provision for co-operation between 
the two administrations as is deemed advisable. 

A Health Insurance Commission is appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council and entrusted with the task of elaborating the details of the health 
insurance scheme. The Commission may establish regional offices and appoint 
regional medical offices. 

The Act also provides for agreements with the Dominion Government on 
health insurance upon such terms and conditions as may be agreed upon.' 


Other Social Security Measures. 


The Saskatchewan Legislature has also passed legislation designed to promote 
physical fitness among the population.?* 

Workmen's Compensation benefits have been further improved by the. in- 
crease of children allowances from $10 a week to $12 for the children of a depend- 
ent bean oy and from $15 to $20 for the orphans of the victim of an industrial 
accident.? 


SocrAL INSURANCE REGULATIONS IN PARAGUAY 


On 26 November 1943 a Decree, No. 1371, was promulgated 
in Paraguay containing regulations under the amended Act estab- 
lishing the Social Insurance Institution.‘ 


Scope. 


Insurance is compu for all employed persons, whether wage earners or 
salaried employees, meee self-employed persons. For the purpose of the 
payment of contributions and benefits, the maximum income taken into account 
is 200 guaranis a month. The Social Insurance Institution will in due course 
fix the date for the application of the Act to icultural workers, domestic 
servants, and independent workers. The crews o Is in the national mer- 
cantile marine and persons employed in forestry and stock raising undertakings 
or on maté plantations are included in the scope of the Act, as also home workers. 
Persons over 60 years of age are not liable to insurance, but may insure volun- 
tarily. Voluntary insurance is also open to small urban or rural landowners and 
to other persons not covered by the scheme. The scheme comprises a voluntary 
system of family insurance. 
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Administration. 


The Social Insurance Institution is an autonomous body under the direction 
of a Superior Council and the administration of a manager. The Superior Council 
is composed of the Minister of Health and Social Insurance, who acts as chair- 
man, the members of the General Public Health Council, the President of the 
Agricultural Bank, the President of the Department of Labour, one representative 
of employers, and one representative of insured persons. 

The functions of the Superior Council include the following: to regulate the 
operation of the services of the Institution and the form for the granting of 
benefits; to study and approve the budget; to set up local funds; to fix the actu- 
arial rate of interest on investments; to take final decisions in appeals against 
the decisions of the manager; to submit recommendations to the Executive 
Power concerning the appointment of the manager. 

The Ministry of Health will supervise the Institution and co-ordinate the 
establishment and operation of its services with its own services. 

The manager of the Institution is the head of all its services. He may object 
to the decisions of the Council when he considers them contrary to the law or 
the interests of the Institution, but he must carry them out if the Council so 
requires by an absolute majority of its members, in which case he is free from 
liability. His term of office is five years, and to be eligible he must be not less 
than 30 years of age and hold a university degree. 

The Institution is divided into two departments: administrative and medical, 
the former comprising the accounting, statistical, and industrial accidents 
sections, and the latter the medical, surgical, pharmaceutical, and medical 
inspection services. In addition, there is a legal advice service, an actuarial 
section, an inspection and propaganda section, and a general secretariat. 


Financial Resources. 


The Institution will be financed out of contributions from insured persons 
at the rate of 3 per cent. of their salary or wage, an employer’s contribution at 
the rate of 6 per cent. of the salaries and wages paid, and a State contribution 
at the rate of 1.5 per cent. The voluntary family insurance is financed by a 5 
per cent. contribution, while self-employed insured persons and voluntarily in- 
sured persons pay 7 per cent. Industrial accident insurance is financed solely 
by an employer’s contribution at the rate of 4 per cent. of the total wage bill. 

The contributions are paid on the wage list, and each insured person will have 
a book for recording the contributions he has paid and the deposits made to his 
account. 

The capital and income of the Institution are divided between two funds. 
The first will be used on the current-cost system for financing sickness and 
maternity benefits, funeral benefits, and administrative expenses; the second 
will be devoted to the financing on the accumulation system of invalidity and 
old-age pensions and compensation for industrial accidents. 

The moneys of the Institution may be invested in the construction and in- 
stallation of medical and health equipmert; the construction of dwellings for 
workers and salaried employees; the acquisition of land for the purposes of 
carrying out a social agricultural policy; real property up to 20 per cent. of the 
total amount invested; bonds; shares in industrial undertakings provided that 
the participation is not more than 60 per cent. and not less than 50 per cent. of 
the total capital of the undertaking and that the investment does not exceed 
20 per cent. of the capital of the Institution. 


Benefits. 


In the event of sickness, the Institution grants medical, surgical, pharma- 
ceutical, and hospital assistance to insured persons, provided that their contribu- 
tions are not in arrears. The maximum period of benefit for any one sickness 
is 26 weeks, which may be extended to 52 weeks in specified cases. Through its 
medical department the Institution will carry out systematic examinations of 
the health of insured persons for the purpose of establishing preventive medical 
services. The Institution may arrange for the co-ordination of its medical 
services with those of the social assistance authorities wherever possible. Medical 
benefits will be provided by the Institution in its own establishments, or those 
of the State or private establishments with which it has entered into a contract, 
such contracts to be approved by the Superior Council. 
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Insured persons undergoing medical treatment who are unable to continue 
to work are entitled to a cash benefit from the seventh day of sickness at the 
rate of 40 per cent. of their wages. A similar allowance is granted to persons 
suffering from tuberculosis or leprosy. The benefit period is fixed at six months, 
but may be extended to twelve months by a decision of the Superior Council. 

Insured women are entitled in the event of childbirth to the medical benefits 
fixed for sickness insurance and to an allowance equal to 40 per cent. of the 
average wages received during the three months preceding confinement, such 
benefit to be paid during the 21 days preceding and 40 days following the con- 
finement. During this period the woman must refrain from ag employment. 
If she is unable to nurse her child herself, an adequate supply of milk will be 
granted for the necessary period. 

An insured person who, owing to sickness or accident, is unable to earn, 
through work oltuaed to his strength, capacity, and training, an amount equiva- 


lent to not less than one third of the usual earnings of a fit worker of the same 
sex and similar ay and training in the same locality, is entitled to a pension 
= to 30 per cent. o' 
oO 


his ave wage during the three years before his state 

invalidity is certified, provided that he has paid not less than 36 monthly or 
156 weekly contributions. This sion is increased by 1 per cent. for each 
additional year of monthly or weekly contributions paid by the insured person. 
Once an invalidity pension has been awarded, the sickness cash benefit may be 
extended, subject to authorisation by the Superior Council, on condition that 
continued medical treatment will help to keep the insured person alive or to 
reduce his incapacity for work, or in the case of a lesion that has not been finally 
consolidated. 

An insured person who has reached the age of 60 years and has paid 180 
monthly or 780 weekly contributions, is entitled to an old-age pension, the basic 
amount of which will be 30 per cent. of the average wage for the preceding three 
years, increased by 1 per cent. for each contribution year after the fifteenth. 

In the event of the death of an insured person, the Institution will pay funeral 
benefit in proportion to his income on condition that he had paid not less than 
26 weekly or 6 monthly contributions during the twelve months preceding his 
death. If the death is the result of sickness, the surviving dependants are entitled 
to compensation at the rate of 20 days’ pay if the insured person’s length of 
service is not less than one year. This compensation is increased by 25 days’ 
pay for each year of service up to five, subject to a maximum of 200 days’ pa 
in the case of those with more than five years’ service. In the event of the deat 
of an old-age pensioner, the widow is entitled to claim from the Institution the 
payment of a pension equal to 30 per cent. of her husband's pension, and the 
orphans are entitled to a pension equal to 50 per cent. of his old-age pension. 


Industrial Accidents and Occupational Diseases. 


Insurance with the Institute against industrial accidents and occupational 
diseases is compulsory. The ee diseases are defined as lead poisoning, 
pneumoconiosis in general, syphilis in certain factories, and pulmonary tuber- 
culosis in certain establishments. 

In the event of an industrial accident the insured person is entitled to medical, 
surgical, and pharmaceutical assistance as under sickness insurance, to the 
peo of artificial limbs and appliances, and to a cash allowance equal to 

5 per cent. of his wage or salary during the whole period of incapacity, reckoned 
from the seventh day. In the event of permanent total incapacity, he is entitled 
to a pension at the rate of 60 “4 cent. of the average wage or salary for the 
preceding 36 months or 156 weeks; in the event of permanent partial incapacity, 
the pension will be fixed in accordance with a schedule appended to the regula- 
tions. The pension may be reviewed after a specified period and pensioners 
must undergo such medical treatment as may prescribed. 

In the event of a fatal industrial accident, the funeral benefit is the same as 
that indicated above. In addition, a widow’s pension equal to 24 per cent. of 
the average annual wage or salary of the deceased and orphans’ pensions for 
those of under 18 years at the rate of 12 per cent. are payable. 

The medical benefits under the sickness and maternity insurance and the 
industrial accident insurance schemes are due to be paid from 1 February 1944 
onwards, as also the cash benefits in cases of industrial accident.' 





1 InstrruTo DE Previsi6én Soctay: Folleto 2 (Asuncién, 1944). 
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REFORM OF THE SEAMEN’S INSURANCE SCHEME IN CHILE 


By Act No. 7759 of 7 February 1944 the Government of Chile 
made radical changes in the Merchant Seamen’s Insurance Fund 
set up by Act No. 6037 of 5 March 1937. The new Act improves 
the scope, administration, financing, and benefits of the Fund. 


Scope. 

The following categories of workers are covered by sickness, invalidity, 
old-age, survivors’, and unemployment insurance: all officers and employees 
(non-manual) who work for Chilean shipping companies; Chilean employees of 
companies and agencies, whether Chilean or foreign, engaged in shipping, trans- 
> oe or other maritime industries; administrative staff and employees of the 

erchant Seamen’s Fund and seamen’s social welfare institutions organised 
in accordance with Acts Nos. 6037 and 7759; employees of seamen’s unions 
whose members are affiliated with the Fund, of maritime administrative divisions, 
and of the Departments of Maritime Affairs and of Transport and Navigation. 


Administration. 


The administration of the Fund is in the hands of a Council composed of one 
representative appointed by each of the following: the President of the Republic; 
shipowners; ship’s officers; engineers; administrative staff; radio telegraphists; 
office employees who are members of the Fund; pensioned officers; pensioned 
employees; and harbour employees and tally-keepers. Each representative is 
elected by direct vote of his trade or professional organisation. 

The Minister of Health, Insurance and Social Assistance is ex officio Chairman 
of the Council. An executive vice-chairman, appointed by the President of the 
Republic, is the managing director of the Institution and presides over the 
Council in the absence of the Minister. The chief of the Social Insurance Depart- 
ment, or his representative, attends meetings of the Council but has not the 
right to vote. 


Financial Resources. 


The resources of the Fund are derived from contributions paid by employers 
and insured persons, from a percentage on the gross cargo transported by vessels, 
and from other revenues obtained by the Fund or granted to it. 

The general fund for the payment of pensions and widows’ and orphans’, 
medical, and other benefits is made up as follows: 


Contributions from insured persons: 10 per cent. of wages and other remunera- 
tion received; when new members join the Fund, one half of the first wage or 
remuneration they receive after joining; every time an increase is given a member 
of the Fund, the whole of the first monthly increase; 25 per cent. of statuto 
bonuses; 10 per cent. of invalidity and old-age pensions granted by the Fund, 
and 5 per cent. of survivors’ pensions; 

Other contributions: from shipowners, 13.33 per cent. of all wages and 
other remuneration paid to officers or employees; 0.5 per cent. of fares or 
freight on ships owned by the State or by private individuals, whether 
Chilean or foreign, to be paid by the passengers or owners of the cargo and 
collected by shipowners, agents, consignees, or hirers or charterers of vessels; 
donations made to the Institution; and the income from investment of its 
resources. 


Calculation of Benefits. 


The basic wage for the calculation of pensions is the ye of all wages 
and other remuneration on which contributions have been paid to the Fund 
in respect of the insured person during the last three years. In cases where 
wages have decreased during this period the benefits are calculated on the average 
wage for the last four years. When an insured person dies without having paid 
36 contributions, the basic wage is calculated on the average wage for which contrib- 
utions have been paid. After a member has paid contributions for 27 years, 
the basic wage on which contributions and benefits are calculated may not be 
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increased or decreased by more than 5 per cent. yearly, and if he is disabled 
the annual increase or decrease may not be more than 10 per cent. of his basic 
wage during the three yeas before he was disabled. In no case may the basic 
wage for the calculation of benefits and contributions be more than six times 
the living wage rate in force in Valparaiso at the time the benefit is awarded. 

Insured persons who have contributed to the Fund for at least five years 
have the right, according to the new Act, to count all their years of service in 
the merchant marine or any of its subsidiaries towards their seniority rights, 
a fraction of a year exceeding six months being treated as a complete year. 


Benefits. 


The National Medical Service for Non-Manual Workers! provides the sick- 
ness benefits in kind for insured persons and members of their families, which, 
as required by the Preventive Medicine Act*, comprise medical, surgical, dental, 
and hospital care as well as compulsory periodical medical examinations to 
diagnose tuberculosis, syphilis, a cardio-vascular diseases at an early stage. 

An allowance equal to 25 per cent. of wages is paid during the second month 
of sickness, 50 per cent. during the third month, 75 per cent. during the fourth, 
and 100 per cent. during the fifth and sixth months. These allowances supple- 
ment those provided for by the Labour Code and so maintain the income of 
insured persons during sickness at 100 per cent. of their wages. The allowance 
may in no case exceed, 1,500 pesos monthly or be less than 300 pesos during the 
fifth and sixth months. If preventive rest is prescribed, an allowance equal to 
the patient's full wage is paid as long as is necessary in the doctor's opinion for 
a complete cure. : 

In cases of physical and mental incapacity, if the insured person has paid 
contributions for five years, he receives a pension equal to as many thirtieths 
of the basic wae upon which benefits are calculated as the number of years he 
has served in the merchant marine, Invalidity pensions must not be less than 
the living wage in force in Valparaiso, and an increase of 10 per cent. of the 
living wage is granted for each dependent child under 18 years. 

When a member of the Fund reaches the age of 60 and has paid contributions 


for 10 years, he may claim a pour at the invalidity pension rate; if at the 
or 


age of 55 he has contributed 30 years, he may claim an old-age pension 
equal to his basic wage. , 

On the death of a member of the Fund who has contributed for a minimum 
of five years, survivors’ pensions are paid to relatives in the following order of 
priority: the widow or invalid widower and legitimate children, the mother, 
whether legitimate or not, and legitimate children, illegitimate children and their 
mother dependent on the deceased, sisters who are unmarried or widows, the 
legitimate father if over 60 years of age. The total pension amounts to 75 per 
cent. of the value of the pension to which the deceased was or would have been 
entitled. In no case may the pension be less than the living wage in force in Val- 
paraiso at the time the pension is granted. Two months’ ‘ery or pension is 
allowed for funeral expenses; the Fund pays these expenses and remits the surplus, 
if any, to the family of the d R 

Insured persons who leave their employment for any reason ~ apply for 
a refund of their contributions two years after they retire from the Fund so 
doing they relinquish all their rights as members, but they may recover their 
seniority if they re-enter the service and pay all contributions due, including those 
for the time their membership lapsed. 

Unemployment allowances are paid if the insured person has contributed for 
five years and is not entitled to an old-age or invalidity pension. This allowance 
isequal to 60 per cent. of the average monthly wage for the last three years of work 
and is paid for a period of two years if contributions have been made for ten 
years, and for 15 months if contributions have been made for more than five 
years but less than ten. At the end of the maximum benefit period, a refund of 
contributions may be claimed. 

The Fund es personal loans and takes up m to help its members 
to acquire property, build homes, etc., and may, ing to the Act, set up 
a special section, whose operations will be independent of the benefit fund, to 
provide the following services: fire insurance, insurance against foreclosure of 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 522. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, pp. 123-135: ““The Aims and Achievements of the Chilean 
Preventive Medicine Act’, by Dr. Manuel pg Vrapo. 
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mortgage, fidelity insurance, life and industrial accident insurance, insurance 
against loss of personal effects in case of shipwreck. 
The new Act gives the Council of the Fund, the right, subject to approval 
by the Social Insurance Department, to adjust old-age, sickness, and survivors’ 
nsions which have been in force for more than three years, if an appreciable 
increase in the cost of living has occurred. The adjustment may not exceed 20 
per cent. of the pension, and may not affect pensions or parts of pensions over 
three times the living wage in force in Valparaiso at the time the adjustment is 


made. 
The Government pays pensions resulting from invalidity or death of members 


of the Fund due to acts of war, but the Fund enters the contributions of such 
members in its financial accounts.! 


INCREASED STATE AID FOR MOTHERS AND CHILDREN IN THE 
U.S.S.R. 


A Decree promulgated in the U.S.S.R. on 8 July 1944 amended 
the regulations concerning allowances for mothers and maternity 
protection, and provided for the extension of the network of institu- 
tions for the protection of mothers and children. 

Under the Decree the allowances to mothers of large families are now payable 
from the birth of the third child, instead of the seventh child as under the Decree 
of 27 June 1936. The payment consists of a single grant on the birth of the child 
and a monthly allowance inning with the second year of the child’s life and 
continuing until it reaches the age of 5. The rates of grant and allowance are 


as follows: 
Single grant Monthly allowance 


roubles 


t 


Third chil 

Fourth “ 

Fifth ” 

Sixth e 

Seventh 

Eighth “ 

Ninth “ 

Tenth “ 
Each subsequent child 


Under the earlier Decree mothers with 6 children received during five years a 
yearly allowance of 2,000 roubles for the seventh, eighth, and ninth child; mothers 
with ten children received a grant of 5,000 roubles at the birth of each additional 
child, together with a yearly allowance of 3,000 roubles from the second to the 
fifth year of the child. 

The new Decree also increased the single grants paid from the social insurance 
funds and the mutual aid funds of the colmed co-operatives from 45 to 120 
roubles. This grant is intended for the purchase of the layette. An indirect aid 
is offered, furthermore, by the reduction of fees at kindergartens and nurseries 
for the accommodation of children of parents with three or more children and 
whose income does not exceed 600 roubles monthly. 

For unmarried mothers, the Decree of 8 July introduced a new principle: 
it abolished the right of a mother to appeal to the courts for the purpose of 
establishing paternity and claiming alimony, and replaced the alimony by a 
system of allowances, thus guaranteeing greater security of income. Unmarried 
mothers receive 100 roubles monthly for one child, 150 roubles for two children, 
and 200 roubles for three or more children. These allowances are paid until the 
children attain the age of 12 years. Unmarried mothers with three or more 
children are entitled to the same allowances as those fixed in the provisions for 
mothers of large families. 

The provisions of the Decree apply to children born after its promulgation. 
Unmarried mothers receiving alimony for children born before that date retain 
the right to this alimony but are not entitled to the allowance. If an unmarried 
mother places her child in a State institution, she is not entitled to allowances. 


1 Diario Oficial, 7 Feb. 1944, p. 265. 
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The principal change made by the Decree with reference to maternity pro- 
tection is the extension of maternity leave from 63 to 77 days: 35 days before 
and 42 days after childbirth. In the event of an abnormal birth or the birth 
of twins, the post-natal leave is to be extended to 56 days, thus partly restoring 
the former len of maternity leave; before December 1938 this was, in cases 
of normal confinement, 56 days before and 56 days after childbirth. Managers 
of undertakings and institutions must grant expectant mothers an annual holiday 
which must be timed to precede or follow the maternity leave. As in the previous 
legislation, these regulations apply to all women wage earners and salaried em- 

loyees. There is no change in the allowances and amounts paid by the State. 

aternity allowances form a part of the social security system. As before (under 
the Decree of 28 December 1938), the allowance for temporary incapacity is, 
in principle, equal to full wages for 35 days before confinement and 42 days 
after, for wage earners who have worked more than six years in the same under- 
taking; it is equal to = cent. of the wage after three to six years of work in 
_ the same undertaking, per cent. after two to three years, and 50 per cent. 

for less than two years. Workers who are not members of a trade union receive 
half the allowance. 

Pregnant women continue to be entitled to certain privileges. Thus, after 
four months’ pregnancy, women are not to be employed on overtime work 
in undertakings and institutions, and women with infants are to be exempted 
from night work throughout the period of nursing. Also, additional food rations 
for expectant mothers will be doubled, beginning with the sixth month of preg- 
nancy, and for nursing mothers during four months of nursing. 

Pm... Decree establishes medals and orders for mothers with five and more 
laren. 

Special attention is given to the creation of additional mother and child 
centres, and of special rest rooms for needy unmarried expectant mothers and 
for nursing mothers in ailing health. The Decree approves the plan for the exten- 
sion of the network of children's institutions of various kinds and provides for 
the obligatory organisation of nurseries, kind , and special rest rooms 
for nursing mothers in all the undertakings and institutions where women are 
employed in large numbers. While planning for industrial construction, the 
building of children’s institutions must be —_—— for. 

Finally, the Decree amends that of 21 November 1941 which ‘“‘taxed single 
men and women and childless citizens of the U:S.S.R.”’, and the tax will hence- 
forth be levied also upon citizens with one or two children; it applies to men 
between the ages of 20 and 50 and to women between the ages of 20 and 45. 
The Decree also makes certain changes in the laws on marriage and divorce, 
for the purpose of giving greater stability to family life.* 


A FAMILY ALLOWANCES ACT IN IRELAND 


Family allowances, on a non-contributory basis, have been 
provided in Ireland by the Family Allowances Act, 1944. The 
scheme is expected to cost £2,250,000 annually. It is estimated 
that 150,000 families will benefit and that 340,000 children will 
qualify for the allowance. 

The Family Allowances Act, 1944 provides allowances of 2s. 6d. weekly for 


each qualified child in excess of two under 16 og of age normally residing in 
the same household. There is no means test, but to offset the benefit accruing 


to the ye metry | class the income tax allowance in respect of each benefiting 
u 


child is ced by £20 (in other words, the net taxable income is increased by 
£20). The cost of the scheme in a full year is estimated at £2,250,000; the present 
year’s cost, however, is estimated at £1,500,000.2 The funds required for the 
operation of the scheme will be voted by Parliament. According to the Minister 
of Industry and Commerce, who is responsible for the administration of the 
Act, a non-contributory scheme was adopted because a contributory scheme 
would be too limited in scope; under the latter, contributions could be made only 
by employed people working for wages, and a large proportion of the population 
are not wage earners.’ 
1 Empassy or THE U.S.S.R., Washington: Information Bulletin, 25 July 1944. 


2 Irish Times (Dublin), 4 May 1944. 
3 Irish Press (Dublin), 26 Nov. 1943. 
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For purposes of administration the Minister of Industry and Commerce is 
required to divide the State into regions and to determine the first payment 
period and its duration in each district. Payments were scheduled to in on 
1 August 1944 and the length of the first payment period varied in different 
districts.1 Subsequent payment periods are all to be of 26 weeks’ duration. The 
circumstances of each family, with respect to eligibility for the receipt of allow- 
ances, are to be determined every six months, and payments are to be made for 
the following half-year on that basis irrespective of changes in the family. After 
each determination, books of vouchers payable weekly at the post office will 
be issued to the heads of families. 

The sole criterion for the receipt of the benefit is the maintenance of children. 
The allowance will be paid to persons responsible for the maintenance of the 
children who were resident in a particular region on the qualifying date, who 
are either Irish citizens or for two years immediately preceding the qualifying 
date were residents of the State and on the qualifying date were maintaining 
three or more qualified children, and who have applied for the allowance within 
the prescribed period. A child is deemed to be maintained by the person with ~ 
whom he normally resides. Children are not to be eligible for the allowance if 
they are in a reformatory or industrial school or are permanently resident in an 
institution where the costs of their maintenance are wholly defrayed by the 
institution or out of public funds. 

Each claim for an allowance must be investigated and reported on by an in- 
vestigation officer. Claims are determined by deciding officers, subject to appeal 
to a panel of referees, composed of civil servants and appointed by the Minister 
of Finance. Claims may also be referred by deciding officers to the panel of referees 
for determination. 

Allowances paid under the scheme are to be inalienable and will be excluded 
in the assessment of damages under the Fatal Accidents Acts and compensation 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. They will not be included in reckon- 
ing means for the purposes of the Old Age Pensions Acts and Widows and Orphans’ 
Pensions Acts or of any abatement provisions in any enactment relating to super- 
annuation or pensions.? 





EMPLOYERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


INDIAN EMPLOYERS AND THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Questions of economic and social policy received considerable 
attention at the annual meetings of various employers’ organisa- 
tions in India held during the past year. 


THe EmpLoyers’ FEDERATION OF INDIA 


_ The eleventh annual general meeting of the Employers’ Federa- 
tion of India was held at Calcutta on 21 December 1943 with Sir 
a Mody, former Supply Member, Government of India, in 
the chair. 


The chairman observed that the vast majority of industrialists were prepared 
to support, to the full extent of their capacity, a policy aimed at a steady improve- 
ment of the lot of the workers; but they believed that, before industry was securely 
established in India and something apenas western standards of efficiency 
was achieved, they should not be called upon to adopt western standards of 
legislation en bloc. The employers, furthermore, had accepted the principle of 
sickness insurance, and had definitely stated that, if a satisfactory scheme were 


1 Irish Times, 19 Apr. 1944. 
? Children’s Allowances Act, 1944 (No. 2 of 1944), dated 23 Feb. 1944. 
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evolved which was based on an equitable distribution of contributions between 
the State, the employers, and the workers, as in Great Britain, they would be 
willing to bear their share of the cost. He regretted that the plans for post-war 
reconstruction, which called for united and wholehearted effort, had to be under- 
taken in conditions of political insecurity and unrest in the country. There was 
general agreement, however, on the necessity of industrial expansion, and the 
rime need at the end of the war would be for capital equipment which it had 
n impossible to obtain during the last few years. He warned against a rush 
for industrial expansion in every direction, as hastily conceived enterprises 
established with inflated capital might not withstand the competition of normal 

times. 

THe AssociaATED CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF INDIA 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India was held at Calcutta on 20 De- 
cember 1943, Mr. J. H. Burder presiding. The meeting was 
formally opened by the Viceroy, Lord Wavell.? 


With reference to the future of European and British interests in India and 
to the Indian demand that they should be liquidated without delay, the president 
of the meeting remarked that there was more than enough scope in further in- 
dustrialisation for all without buying up established concerns. 

The meeting urged that a p me of post-war reconstruction should cover 
the whole social and economic field, and should include measures necessary to 
raise agricultural production, to reduce illiteracy, prey and disease, and to 
effect a substantial rise in the standard of living of the people of India; such a 
plan should include industrial expansion at a socially desirable level. The meeting 
stressed the imperative necessity of making India self-supporting in the matter 
of food and — the Government to take early steps to facilitate the import 
of capital goods and bullion. Arrangements for international co-operation in 


regard to currency and trade matters were welcomed, but the ~)™ was expressed 
that such Sg ager as might be entered into on behalf of In 


dia would not 
interfere with the orderly development of India’s resources.’ 


THE FEDERATION OF INDIAN CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


The seventeenth annual session of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry was held at New Deihi on 
4 and 5 March 1944, with Kumarajah Sir Muthiah Chettiar of 
Chettinad in the chair. 


Reviewing the economic conditions in India during 1943, the president stated 
that the war had strained India’s economy to the utmost, and he paid a tribute 
to the Viceroy for his energetic measures to solve the food problem. He reminded 
the Government of the need for protection to many industries in the post-war 
period and maintained that the activities of the United Kingdom Commercial 
Corporation, which was subsidised by the British Government and had become 
a powerful organisation not only in India but also in the Middle East and Africa, 
were jeopardising the interests of Indian businessmen. Considering India’s 
enormous resources and its almost inexhaustible manpower, whose industrial 
intelligence and skill had been proved by the war, he visualised a great industrial 
future for India and recommended highly the Bombay Plan‘ for the economic 
reconstruction of the country.® 


Tue ALL-INDIA ORGANISATION OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYERS 


The eleventh annual meeting of the All-India Organisation of 
Industrial Employers was held at Delhi on 5 March 1944, Mr. Lala 
Karamchand Thapar presiding. 


1 The Statesman (Delhi), 22 Dec. 1943. Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 See above, p. 361. 

3 The Statesman, 12 Dec. 1943; The Hindu (Madras), 22 Dec. 1943. 
4 See above, p. 357. 

’ Communication to the I.L.O. 
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Referring to labour legislation proposed during 1943, the president emphasised 
that a vast majority of industrialists in India were willing to support any policy 
which aimed at the improvement of the workers’ lot and were fully alive to those 
new trends of thoughts and objectives which had developed during the war 
and had found expression in the principles of ‘‘freedom from want”’ and “‘social 
security’. Industrialists in India were appreciative of the fact that the time 
had come for a better understanding between industry and labour. He appealed 
to the employers to devote more attention to labour welfare and to the establish- 
ment of better relations with the workers. 

In regard to the steps taken by the Government of India to promote social 
security, the president warned against adopting legislative measures which 
were suited only to the highly industrialised countries. The All-India Organisa- 
tion of Industrial Employers, however, could affirm that employers were willing 
to pay their share of the contributions, provided that: (1) a satisfactory formula 
was evolved for an equitable distribution of the expenditure between the: State, 
the employers, and the workers; (2) the measures were undertaken on an all- 
India basis, including the Indian States; and (3) the measures also included 
Government undertakings, both Central and provincial. 

In connection with the Bill to amend the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, 
which was introduced in the Central Legislature in November 1943', the president, 
while subscribing to the idea that a healthy trade union movement should be 
encouraged, refuted the assertion, contained in the “Statement of the Objects 
and Reasons” appended to the Bill, that trade disputes often occurred or were 

rolonged because an employer refused to recognise a trade union of his workers. 
He urged the Government to take the views of the industrialists into full con- 
sideration before adopting the amending Bill. While the contemplated programme 
of labour legislation and social security schemes was bound to impose additional 
burdens on industry, the Government had not considered whether ey 
could bear that burden and still compete successfully in the post-war world. 
During the transition period, protection of new industries which had come into 
existence during the war would be necessary.? 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


CONFERENCE OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN TRADES AND LABOUR 
CouNCIL 


The Annual Conference of the South African Trades and Labour 
Council was held in Cape Town from 10 to 14 April 1944. It was 
opened by General Smuts, Prime Minister of the Union of South 
Africa. The Council has 81 affiliated unions, with a total member- 
ship of 148,000, although only 36,000 members pay affiliation fees. 


In his opening address General Smuts said that the world had been shaken 
to its foundations and there was a spirit of unrest and unsettlement abroad. 
He looked on the trade union movement as one of the elements of stability in 
this uncertain and unstable world and as the sheet anchor of industrial develop- 
ment, but he added a note of warning. Much of the methods they had seen in 
wartime would be practised on them in peace—the method of peaceful penetra- 
tion and infiltration—and he asked the trade union movement to be on the 
watch for this sabotage and disruption from the inside. 

Referring to Native labour, he said that as industry continued to expand 
after the war, the coming of Native labour into industry would increase rapidly, 
and naturally the question of Native trade unions would arise. 


I hope, he continued, that we shall do justice to the Natives in this matter 
and help them in their movement forward. At the same time we must proceed 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944, p. 367. 
? Communication to the I.L.O. 
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wisely, experimentally and cautiously, watching developments and encourag- 
ing good efforts and, as the people become ripe for change, accord them the 
rights to which they are entitled. Let us have an open mind on this question 
and let us be guided by circumstances. 


Mr J. A. Downes, who was re-elected President of the Council, also warned 
that ‘‘a matter of serious importance was the renewed attempt by certain elements 
to divide the trade union movement on racial lines’. 

As an initial step towards formulating a workers’ charter for South Africa 
the Conference appointed a drafting committee of ten members. The draft 
charter will take into account an original draft by the National Executive Com- 
mittee which includes demands for better conditions and wages for all workers, 
the right to equal pay for equal work, irrespective of sex, race or colour, free 
schooling, and technical and academic education for all. 

The Conference unanimously adopted a motion instructing the Executive 
Committee to convene a labour conference, to which all trade unions and other 
labour organisations would be invited, to discuss post-war planning, a united 
labour movement, a national trade union centre for the whole of South Africa, 
and a workers’ policy for the whole of the African continent. 

Another motion was adopted demanding working class representation at 
the peace table and instructing the Executive Committee to communicate with 
the British Trades Union Congress and the American Federation of Labor with 
a view to the convening of a meeting representing labour in all democratic coun- 
tries. 

The Conference also discussed the failure of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to provide for Natives and a motion was passed urging the removal of all 
discrimination against African workers.* ‘ 


THe TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN ECUADOR 


Since the Government of Mr. Velasco Ibarra came to power 
in Ecuador, with a programme of reform and reconstruction, two 
trade union congresses have been held with its full support. A 
Congress of the Ecuadorian Labour Federation (Confederacién 
Nacional de Trabajadores Ecuatorianos) took place from 4 to 8 July 
1944 in Quito and was attended by 1,100 delegates from workers’ 
organisations in all parts of the country. It determined on a policy 
of labour political action and approved the affiliation of the Federa- 
tion to the Latin American Labour Federation (C.T.A.L.). A 
Catholic Congress of Labour was also held and was attended by 
some 400 delegates representing Catholic workers’ organisations, 
students, and the clergy. 


Congress of the Ecuadorian Labour Federation. 


In March 1943 plans had been made to convene a congress of Ecuadorian 
trade unions, but owing to the opposition of the Government then in power the 
attempt failed.2 Labour leaders, particularly the socialists and communists, 
however, have never ceased in their efforts to achieve national labour unity, 
and in July 1944, after the Government of Mr. Velasco Ibarra had been estab- 
lished and declared its support of the labour movement, an organising com- 
mittee was formed, headed by Mr. Pedro Saad of Guayaquil and Mr. Angel 
Guzman of Quito, to convene a congress. The Government granted 200,000 
sucres and arranged for special trains to transport delegates from all parts of 
the country. On 4 July, the day of the opening of the Congress, a procession of 
30,000 workers passed through the streets of Quito to welcome the delegates 
and to escort them to the Arena where the first sessions were to be held. The 
congress was attended by Government representatives, officials, diplomats, and 
large numbers of the public. Among the 1,100 delegates were 100 Indians re- 
— workers’ organisations in Imbabura, Pichincha, Cotopaxi, and Chim- 

razo. 





1 Cape Times, 11, 12, 13, and 15 - 1944. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 795. 
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Mr. Alfonso Calderén, Minister of Labour, So me the ge Mr. Pedro 
Saad delivered the keynote address, and Mr. Velasco Ibarra, President of the 
Republic, welcomed the delegates in the name of his Government. 

Mr. Saad in his address said that the struggle that had just taken place in 
Ecuador was not, as the fears of the reactionaries had led them to proclaim, 
a social revolution but rather a movement for national reconstruction. There 
were, he continued, three principal subjects for the Congress to consider: first, 
positive and energetic support of the present peoples’ Government by the workers 
and their participation in the democratic political life of the nation; secondly, 
economic reconstruction to better the position of the great masses of workers; 
thirdly, the urgent necessity of improving the present deplorable physical con- 
dition of the population as a whole. Mr. Saad declared that the establishment 
of the Ecuadorian Labour Federation would give workers a strong organisation 
through which to defend their class interests and to support their desire for 
progress. The establishment of a firm basis for social reform was what the situa- 
tion demanded, he concluded, not revolutionary action. 

During the next four days of the Congress the following matters were discussed: 
the economic position of textile, mining, agricultural, and industrial workers in 
nm a the position of Indians in particular; the necessity for credit and banking 

acilities to supply capital for the creation of work; the co-operative movement; 
defence of the existing social legislation; the need for Government control of the 
alcohol industry in order to decrease the consumption of intoxicating liquor; 
the relationship between foreign industrial undertakings and Ecuadorian workers; 
the rights of professional and intellectual workers and of State employees; finally, 
and most important of all, the Constitution of the Ecuadorian Labour Federa- 
tion, which provides for its affiliation to the Latin American Labour Federation. 

The Government allotted eight seats in the Constituent Assembly to be 
convened on 10 August 1944 to representatives of workers’ organisations. Six 
were to be appointed by the National Congress and two by the Catholic Con- 
gress. 


The Catholic Labour Congress. 


A few days before the National Congress, on 30 June 1944, a Congress of 
Catholic workers was held in Quito and was attended by 400 delegates of workers’ 
organisations affiliated to the Catholic Labour Federation and representatives 
of the clergy and of students. The President of the Republic and the Papal 
Nuncio were present. 

Among the subjects discussed were the following: the role of workers in 
national reconstruction; Catholicism as the source of human dignity and the 
basis of national reconstruction; socialism and Catholicism, their similarities 
and divergencies; the need for study of the social doctrines of the church; in- 
dividual and social morality; duties of citizens and civil education; need for 
organisation of all Catholic workers. 

Resolutions were passed in favour of decisive Catholic political action, control 
of the liquor industry, and equitable redistribution of land.' 








1 Communication to the I.L.O. 





STATISTICS 


Unemployment, Employment and Hours of Work 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour 
conditions in different countries, the statistics of unemployment, 
employment and hours of work are given in this issue. 


The tables show statistics of: 


I. Unemployment in general; 
II. Employment in general: indices of numbers employed; 
III. Industrial employment: (a) indices of numbers employed; 
(b) indices of total hours worked; 
IV. Hours of work in industry: (a) hours actually worked 
per worker; (b) percentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1942 
(tables VI, VIII and XI). 

For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January 1944 issue of the Review: “Statistics, 
Explanatory Notes’, pp. 118-127. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: ‘‘figures do not exist”. 

The sign — signifies: ‘figures not yet received”. 

The sign f signifies: ‘provisional figures”. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘‘covering men only”’. 

The sign * signifies: ‘‘figure revised since the previous issue”’. 

The sign © signifies: “‘“economic group represented by a few branches only”. 


The sign between two figures of a series signifies a change in method 
or scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly 


comparable. 
Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 
Figures in stalics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 


Figures in brackets: series _—- to certain reservations (see the January issue 
of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, Explanatory Notes’’). 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 

II. Voiuntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 

1 Since t. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who have enlisted. * Jan.-Oct. 3 National 
Industrial Conference Board. ‘ American Federation of Labor. § Bureau of the Census. * Excess of employment 
over estimated economic labour force. 7 Mar.-Dec. * Average of 9 months. *® Since 1936, including applica’ 
for work registered witb local correspondents. ¥ Jan.-Nov. The monthly figures relate to the Ist of the follow 
ing month. ™ Aug.-Dec. Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour camps. Since : 
1935, including the Saar Territory. ™ Before Apr. 1938, applicants for work registered. 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. om me exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
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Persons covered 
(thousands) 1 .782t 








I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. ‘ 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
Ill. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 
'Since 1942, applications for work. * From Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. 
committees. 4 Number of relief funds (Oct. 1939, units). § Compu insurance in ce: 
Others, 6 Jan.-Aug. ? Bohemia-Moravia; average of 11 months. * Since 1941, Croatia. 
1932, number of unemployed (males) remaining on registers of Government labour bureaux. hu 
totally unfit for employment for health or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at the end of 1937). ™ Since Apr. 1939, 
tumber of unemployment benefits in force. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
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I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 

ransport. Com- 


to a type series. IV. Estimates. a. Agriculture. m. Mines. 1. Industries. ft. T 
munications. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 


1 Except for the series in italics. * Bureau of Labor Statistics. # National Industrial Conference 


Board. 
can Federation of Labor. § Since Dec. 1941, including the armed forces. * Central Zone. 7’ May 1938 


c. 
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5 Old 


territory. * Since Nov. 1935, including the Saar Territory. ™ Jan.-July. ™ Jan.-Aug. 118 June 1938=100. 
4 Sept.-Dec. 1935=100. ™ Since Sept. 1938, Bohemia-Moravia; average for 1939=100. % Jad.-Nov. ™ Juse 


"@ July. ™%July-Dec. * Average for seven months. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
(a) Indices of numbers employed 
(1929 = 100) 
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I Compu social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Com ory unemployment insur- 

ance statistics, II. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; ill 

(B). Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). B series (for the recent period) linked to a type 

A series, IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. ied em 

1 Excluding building. * Europeans only. * 1943: 158.9. 4 mines. * May 1938. * Yearly figures ex- 

clude the crackers and macaroni industry; quarterly figures exclude in ition the alcohol and sugar industry. * Old 

territory. § Since 1937, including the Saar Territory. * a ” Including part of transport, but excluding a large 

Sane of building. “ Jan.-Aug. ™ Ministry of Corporations. ™ Fascist Confederation of Industrial Employers. “Jan.- 
une, 





TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (concl.) 
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(b) Indices of total hours worked (1929 =100)"° 
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I. Compulso: 


ance statistics. 


? Covering all factories, as defined by Factory Act. 


the year indicated. 


plo by an index of hours worked per worker. ™ May 1938=1 


social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unempl 


joyment insut- 


II. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; III (8). 
Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A 
series. IV. Estimates. W: Wage earners. S: Salaried employees. 

1 Excluding building. * Including mines. #4 Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of t A of the Pin. 

ceding iod. ‘Since Jan. 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. § Jan.-June. 0 Sept. 1939 = 100. 


Jan.-Nov. * Average of the 12 months ending in June of 


10 Except for series in italics. ™ Calculated og I.L.O. by multiplying index of numbers em 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY 


(a) Hours actually worked per worker 
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covered 587 1 ,564 3 ,500T 41 
(thousands) 


1 Excluding overtime. Yearly figures: month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 4 National Industrial Calerenee Board; monthly figures: first week of the month. Oct. © After deduc- 
tion by I.L.O. of rest periods. 7 I.L. ) fe Cabinet statistics of normal hours. * From 1932 
to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet, with which statistics of the Bank 
of Japan have been incorporated. * Jan.-Nov. ™ Terri . 1 Up to 1936, excluding building; from 1939, 
including mines. 12 Average hours slightly lowered by absence for sickness, holidays, etc. ™ Annual figures: up to 
wae — of two half-yearly figures; 1938, average for Apr.-Dec. Monthly figures: Ist of the following month. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (cont.) 


(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 
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1 Excluding building. * Oct. % Ministry of Corporations. ‘ Monthly figures, last week of the month. § LL.0. 
estimates from percentages of table IV (b). £1935, average for May.-Dec. ' Jan.-June. * Feb.-Dec. * Anaual 
figures, averages for the second half-year. ™ Monthly figures, averages of weeks without holida ul Incas 
mines. 1 Annual figures: up to 1937, Nov. figures; 1938, July figure; 1939, average for Mar. and June; 1940 
1941, Nov. figure. ™ I.L.O. estimates based on statistics of earnings. ™ I.L.O. estimates based on census of 
ments (Aug. 1929 and Sept. 1937). 1 Averages for the second and third quarters. 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (concl.) 


(b) Percentage distribution of workers according to hours worked 
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1 Excluding overtime; figures for the month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Up to43h. ¢ 44-47 h. 
' Bureau of the Census; non-agricultural er: Oct. of each year. ‘* Jan.-July. 7’ Ministry of tions. 
* Before May 1935: a@=under 48 hours; b= hours. *May-Dec. ™ Jan.-June. Feb.-Dec. ™ Jan.-May. 
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Book Notes 
NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Basch, Antonin. The Danube Basin and the German Economic Sphere. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1943. xviii + 275 pp. $3.50. 


The author outlines with a wealth of detail the causes and effects of the 
German trade drive in the Danube Basin during the 1930’s and proceeds ‘“‘to 
draw some conclusions bearing upon the rebuilding of central and Southeastern 
Europe with special regard to the necessity of its economic integration with 
the rest of Europe’. The study is introduced by an analysis of the economic 
and political situation in this area, and in particular of the repercussions of the 
depression, but it does not constitute economic history nor does it purport to 
offer a detailed blueprint for post-war reconstruction. It does, however, provide 
a solid basis of fact for the main conclusion that industrial development in central 
and southeast Europe will be a necessary part of a satisfactory European settle- 
ment. 

The long-term problems of the agricultural countries of southeast Europe, 
which antedated even the last war, are ‘‘the problems of a market for agricultural 
exports, of population pressure, poverty, and the lack of capital”. Since Dr. 
Basch does not hope for a renewal of large-scale emigration, such as existed 
before 1914, industrialisation will be required to abolish poverty aggravated by 
overpopulation in relation to available natural resources. The major portion of 
the capital required for industrialisation, and for the necessary auxiliary public 
works and transport facilities, must come from abroad. Furthermore, given 
the availability of necessary capital, governmental planning and controls must 
be designed to secure a general expansion, rather than a mere redistribution, 
of national incomes. Proposals for regional blocs or customs unions in the Danube 
Basin are canvassed to determine whether they would provide a solution for the 
problem of agricultural surpluses, but the author concludes that they would be 
no panaceas. In conclusion, he stresses the fact that Germany’s economic struc- 
ture and geographical position will always give her an important position in 
the trade of central and southeast Europe. But post-war policy in this area 
ought to be devised to build a strong economic system free of German domina- 
tion or control, and so to provide a strong safeguard for the peace of all Europe. 


Glenday, Roy. The Future of Economic Society. A Study in Group Organisa- 
tion. London, Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1944. viii + 320 pp. 16s. 


The author, who is economic adviser to the Federation of British Industries, 
has attempted “‘to apply the scientific method to the study of economic prob- 
lems”. On the basis of his investigations, he concludes that the modern pheno- 

mena of industrial stagnation and mass unemployment in peacetime are signs 
that * ‘our —— economic structure has passed the limits of its convenient 
size’. The only way out of this dilemma, assuming an unchanged economic 
structure, rhe 4 be to repeat on an even larger scale the ‘‘miracle of cost-reduc- 
tion” achieved over the past two centuries as a result of the substitution of coal 
for wood as fuel and of mechanical power for human labour in production and 
transport. Since the author concludes that this will be an unlikely development, 
he believes that changes in the economic structure are inevitable. Modern 
technological achievements have so largely broken down the basis of international 
interdependence that “‘it is going to become easier instead of harder to constitute 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 415 


self-contained economic systems or regions”. The way will thus be clear for a 
change in the type of economic structure that will lead to the development of 
the “‘service State”. This new type of economic structure would be organised 
on a “communal” basis, which the author differentiates sharply from “State 
socialism”’. The latter he regards as the last refuge of the “‘liberal’’ thinkers whose 
doctrines provided the intellectual raison d’étre of capitalist society. 


Hansen, Alvin H., and Perloff, Harvey S. State and Local Finance in 
the Tt Economy. New York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1944. vii + 310 
pp. 75. 


In this book the authors examine the problems of fiscal policy in the United 
States, especially from the point of view of ensuring a high level of economic 
activity and full employment. These problems are naturally more complicated 
in a federal country than in a unitary country. The general principles, however, 
are the same, and this discussion of State and local | rea will repay study by 
all who are concerned with economic planning for social welfare. 


Nathan, Otto. The Nazi Ecomomic System. Germany's Mobilisation for 
War. Durham, North Carolina, Duke University Press, 1944. viii + 378 pp. $4. 


A lucid description and analysis of the development of the Nazi war economy. 
The author points out how the Nazis, building upon the foundation of an indus- 
trial organisation already highly developed when they came into power, gradually 
and effectively introduced their machinery for controlling the economy, so that 
when the war began in 1939 there was little need for any significant changes in 
methods of control; changes since then have been primarily changes in degree. 
The planned economy thus developed was “‘a totalitarian system of government 
control within the framework of private property and private profit. It main- 
tained private enterprise and provided profit incentives as spurs to efficient 
management. But the traditional freedom of the entrepreneur was narrowly 
circumscribed. A vast network of organisations was erected to embrace .. . 
every factor of production, distribution, and consumption in the country.” 
These organisations are of course dominated by the Nazis, and Dr. Nathan 
describes the way in which they are used to regulate agriculture and industry. 
He discusses in detail the techniques employed in achieving control over pro- 
duction, labour and industry, as well as the devices used to control money and 
banking and to ‘“‘extract money as painlessly and unobtrusively as feasible’. 

The author concludes with a study of the effect of the German programme 
of military expansion upon the standard of consumption of the people up to the 
outbreak of war. Deliberate changes were made in the quality and. structure of 
consumption, but as a result of the fact that the German economy was put 
to work at full capacity, ‘‘the real income and consumption of the masses of the 
German people improved greatly in comparison with 1932, and reached ap- 
proximately the 1929 vel’ of income and consumption’. Wage and salary 
earners, including those who were unemployed or pensioned, did not, however, 
receive as large a share of the national income in 1938 as they dil in 1929. 


Northrup, Herbert R. Organised Labor and the Negro. New York and 
London, Harper Brothers, 1944. xiii + 312 pp. $3.50. 


The foreword to this book epitomises its content as ‘“‘a searching and com- 
prehensive analysis of the influence of unions upon economic opportunity for 
Negroes’’ in the United States. Conditions in the following industries form the 
basis of study: the building trades, the railroads, the tobacco industry, textiles, 
clothing and laundries, the longshoremen, the coal mines, iron and steel, auto- 
mobiles and aircraft, and shipbuilding. Racial-occupational patterns are examined 
in the light of their historical evolution as well as their sociological significance 
in the contemporary scene, and the complexity of the body of rationalisations 
and factors which make for discrimination is stressed. 


Pink, Louis H. Freedom from Fear. The Interrelation of Domestic and 
International Programs. New York and London, Harper Brothers, 1944. 254 
pp. $2.50. 

The author of this study of the maintenance of peace through insurance 
against one of the fundamental causes of war, want or fear of want, deals with 
the establishment of the economic and political machinery of a co-operative 
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world government, but stresses the fact that international agreements do not 
preserve peace unless there is security for the individual within each nation, 
and he devotes the major part of his book to a discussion of social security. He 
outlines what has been done in the United States by public and private, com- 
poe and voluntary insurance and also describes medical care services and 

ousing schemes. Developments in the United States and in Great Britain are 
compared and examined in the light of the suggestions made in the Beveridge 
report. Recent plans put forward in the United States are analysed. The author 
regards health insurance as the most difficult of the social insurances and there- 
fore cautions against speed in the adoption of a national system, which, once 
established, will be diffcult to change; he suggests that it would be wise to let 
the States experiment in this field before a national pattern is evolved. For the 
immediate future he advocates the improvement and extension of the present 
medical services. Nor does he believe that any radical change in the compulsory 
insurance schemes now in operation is advisable at the present time. Work- 
men’s compensation should remain decentralised and State control of unem- 
ployment insurance should be maintained in local matters, although the Federal 
Government should fix higher minimum standards and provide aid in periods of 
depression. Workers should be paid benefits for the duration of their unemploy- 
ment. The extension of old-age and survivors’ coverage and the introduction 
of compulsory invalidity insurance is recommended, together with the preserva- 
tion of voluntary life insurance. 


Saarinen, Eliel. The City. Its Growth, Its Decay, Its Future. New York, 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 1943. xvi + 380 pp. Illustrated. $3.50. 


The author is one of the world’s leading exponents of modern town planning, 
and in this volume he sets out the fundamentals of his profession for the layman 
in non-technical language. The analysis is not designed to cover all phases of town 
building, but rather stresses current urban difficulties, emphasises the urgent 
need for drastic remedies, and explains what the remedies are and how they 
must be used. 

Two prime causes are assigned for the decline of cities: the former creative 
impetus of architecture waned to non-creative imitation, and public interest 
in town building matters changed into indolence and poor taste of a kind never 
before seen and, it is to be hoped, never to be surpassed. Although medieval 
towns were well designed for their purposes, about the only lesson from past 
experiences is that “the physical formation of the town must be brought into 
accord with the architectural principle of organic order’. But in almost all 
other phases of town building the problems are so new that a thoroughly new 
approach must be used, an approach that can be found “only in and through 
present and future conditions of life’. Therefore, chiefly as a result of speedy 
transport and extreme urban congestion, ‘‘organic decentralisation”’ is the only 
way in which organic order can be brought to the city and made lastingly effective. 
The two basic tendencies of organic decentralisation are “concentration of the 
individual’s living and working conditions” and “decentralisation of the city’s 
various activity groups’. Thus, people should not live too far from their work 
and at the same time business and residential areas must be clearly separate, for 
the fundamental aim must be to provide everyone with a proper place in which 
to live. In the past too much effort has gone into mere decoration of cities whereas 
the population needs many more vital things. ‘‘Too often theatrical effects are 
offered instead of the most elementary requirements of decent living.” 

Past methods of town building are therefore no longer valid, and present 
and future methods must be based on entirely new premises. And these new 
premises must be related to existing problems and difficulties. Three major 
points must be observed. First, there must be the creation of new urban values 
on the broadened area of decentralisation, which implies that every step in a 
town planning programme must be an economically positive action. Secondly, 
decayed urban areas must be rehabilitated for new uses, which is also econo- 
mically constructive. Lastly, all values, both new and old, must be protected, 
which is the equivalent of stabilising economic values. In elaboration of this 
thesis the author concludes his analysis with observations on the economic and 
legislative action needed for an adequate programme of town planning. 
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1944 — Vol. L 


No. 1, July. “The Regulation of Labour Relations in Canada”. Page 89, 

nee 1: for “Ch. 162A”’ read “‘Ch. 30”; footnote 2: for “Ch. 169” read “Ch. 
. 

No. 2, August. ‘“‘Wage Developments in the Umted States: Minimum Wage 
Orders”. Page 234, line 22 from bottom: for ‘workers in the last groups to come 
under the Act’’ read “workers, including the last groups to come under the 
Act on 17 July 1944,”. 








1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of 
the Review. 
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